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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 


(Resumed from our last.) 


Mr. Otmsrxp, having given us an outline 
of “the experience of Virginia,” proceeds 
into North Carolina, and furnishes us with 
his own experience of that State. His tribu- 
lations in the way of stop , caused by 
the indifferent means of public travelling, are 
highly amusing, as exhibiting the complete 
—s of enterprise in this Slave State. 

e whites will not work, and are most 
insolent and over-bearing ; and the negroes 
do nothing with a will. Common civility, 
even from hotel-keepers, is entirely out of 
the question ; and as for punctuality, it is 
not an element that enters into the calcula- 
tions of public stage-proprietors, railway 
directors, or steam-boat companies. Thirty 
miles in sixteen hours was great travelling 
by stage. Mr. Olmsted paid five dollars for 
riding five and walking five-and-twenty, 
and thought himself fortunate. As an illus- 
tration of the troubles into which he fell by 
the way-side, we extract the following story, 
which he calls, 


TALENT APPLIED TO INN-KEEPING. 


‘“‘ Entering the office or bar-room of the 
stage-house, at which I had been advised to 
stay while in Fayetteville, I found it occu- 
pied by a group of old soakers, among whom 
was one of perhaps sixteen years of age. 
This lad, without removing the cigar which 
he had in his mouth, went to the bar, whither 
I followed him, and, without saying a word, 
placed an empty tumbler before me. 

“¢T don’t wish any thing to drink,’ said 
I; ‘I am cold and tired, and I would like to 
go to aroom. I intend to stay here some 





days, and I should be glad if you could give 
me a private room, and I should like to have 
a fire in it.’ 

“¢Room with a fire in it?’ he inquired, 
as he handed me the registry-book. — 

“Yes, and I will thank you to have it 
made immediately, and let my baggage be 
taken up.’ 

“He closed the book, after I had written 
my name, and returned to his seat at the 
stove, leaving me standing, and immediately 
engaged in conversation, without paying 
any attention to my request. I waited some 
time, during which a negro came into the 
room, and went out again. I then repeated 
my request, necessarily aloud, and in such a 
way as to be understood, not only by the 
boy, but by all the company. Immediately 
all conversation ceased, and every head was 
turned to look at me. Some faces shewed 
evident signs of amusement. The lad paused 
a moment, spit upon the stove, and then— 

**¢ Want a room to yourself ?” 

“¢ Yes, if convenient, and with a fire init.’ 

“No answer and no movement, all the 
company staring at me as if I was a detected 
burglar. 

“Perhaps you can’t accommodate me ? 

“< Want a fire made in your room ??* 

““¢ Why, yes, if convenient ; but’I should 
like to go to my room, at any rate; I am 
very tired.’ 

“* After puffing and spitting for a moment, 
he rose and pulled a bell; then took his seat 

In about five minutes a negro came 
in, and — all this time there was silence. 

“¢ What ’ll you drink, Baker,’ said the 
lad, rising and going to the bar, and taking 
no notice of the negro’s entrance. A boozy 
man followed him, and made some reply ; 
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the lad turned out two glasses of spirits, added 
water to one, and drank it in a gulp. 

**Can this boy shew me to my room?’ I 
asked. 

ws ary in number eleven, Peter ?’ 

*¢¢ Not as I knows on, sar.’ 

“*¢ Take this man’s baggage up there.’ 

**T followed the negro up to number eleven, 
which was a large back room, in the upper story, 
with four beds in it. 

“* Peter,’ said I, ‘I want a fire made here.’ 

*** Want a fire, sar?’ 

*¢¢ Yes, I want you to make a fire.’ 

*¢ Wan’t a fire, master, this time o’ night ?” 

“* Why, yes! I want a fire! Where are you 
going with the lamp ?” 

“* Want a lamp, massa?” 

“*Want alamp? Certainly, I do.’ 

** After about ten minutes, I heard a man 
— wood in the yard, and, in ten more, 

eter brought in three sticks of green wood, and 
some chips; then, the little bed-lamp having 
burnéd out, he went into an adjoining room, 
where I heard him talking to some one, evidently 
awakened by his entrance to get a match; that 
failing, he went for another. By one o'clock, 
my fire was made. 

.‘** Peter,’ said I, ‘are you going to wait on me, 
while I stay here 7” 

“© Yes, sar; I "tends to dis room.’ 

*¢* Very well; take this, and, when I leave, 
I'll give you another, if you take good care of 
me. Now, I wan’t you to get me some water.’ 

***T ‘ll get you some water in de morning, sar.’ 

“¢] want some to-night—some water and 
some towels; don’t you think you can get them 
for me ?” 

“*T reckon so, massa, if you wants’em. Want 
"em "fore ngs to bed ?”” 

. 84 Yes; get another lamp.’ 

“«* Want a lamp?’ 

* ¢ Yes, of course.’ 

** Won't the fire do you ?” 

“*No; bring a lamp. That one won't burn 
without filling; you need not try it.’ 

“The water and the lamp came, after a long 
time. 

In the morning, early, I was awakened by a 
knock at the door. 

** Who’s there ?” 

‘¢* Me, massa; I wants your boots to black.’ 

*“*I got up, opened the door, and returned to 
bed. Falling asleep, I was soon again awakened 
by Peter throwing down an armful of wood upon 
the floor. Slept again, and was again awakened, 
by Peter’s throwing up the window, to empty out 

e, contents of the wash-bowl, &. ‘The room 
was filled with smoke of the fat light-wood: 
Peter had already made a fire for me to dress 
by; but I again fell asleep, and, when I next 
awoke, the breakfast-bell was ringing. Peter 





* The mother of this young man remonstrated 
with a friend of mine bor permitting his son to 
join a company of civil engineers, engaged, at the 
time, in surveying a route for a road—he would 
be subject to such fatiguing labour, and so much 
exposure to the elements; and congratulated 
herself that her own child was engaged in such 
an and gentleman-like employment as that 
of hotel-clerk and bar-keeper. 
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had gone off, and left both the window and the 


door open. The smoke had been blown out, and 
the fire had burned out. My boots had been 
taken away, and not returned; and the bell-wire 
was broken. I dressed, and walked to the bar- 
room in my stockings, and asked the bar-keeper 
—a polite, full-grown man—for my boots. He 
did not know where they were, and rang the bell 
for Peter. Peter came, was reprimanded for his 
forgetfulness, and departed. Ten minutes elapsed, 
and he did not return. I again requested that 
he should be called; and this time he came with 
my boots. He had had to stop to black them; — 
having, he said, been too busy to do it before 
breakfast, 

*“‘ The following evening, as it grew too cold to 
write in my room, I went down, and found Peter, 
and told him I wanted a fire again, and that he 
might get me a couple of candles. When he 
came up, he brought one of the little bed-lamps, 
with a capacity of oil for fifteen minutes’ use. I 
sent him down again to the office, with a request 
to the proprietor that I might be furnished with 
candles. He returned, and reported that there 
were no candles in the house. 

“*Then, get me a latger lamp.’ 

** Aint no larger lamps, nuther, sar ;—none 
to spare.’ 

**Then go out, and see if you can’t buy me 
some candles, somewhere.’ 

*«* Aint no stores open, Sunday, massa, and I 
don’t know where I can buy ‘em.’ 

“Then go down, and tell the bar-keeper, 
with my compliments, that I wish to write in 
my room, and I would be obliged to him if he 
would ‘send me a light of some sort; something 
that will last longer, and give more light, than 
these little lamps. 

“«* He won’t give you none, massa—not if you 
hab a fire. Can’t you see by da light of da fire? 
When a gentleman hab a fire in his room, dey 
don't count he wants no more light ’n dat.’ 

««* Well, make the fire, and I'll go down and 
see about it.’ 

** As I reached the foot of the stairs, the bell 
rung, and I went in to tea. The tea-table was 
moderately well lighted with candles. I waited 
till the company had generally left it, and then 
said to one of the waiters : 

“«« Here are two dimes: I want you to bring 
me, as soon as you can, two of these candles to 
number eleven ; do you understand ?” 

“¢ Yes, sar; I'll fotch ’em, sar.’ 

** And he did. 


“¢prmre! TORN out!’ 

** About eight o’clock, there was an alarm of 
fire. Going into the street, I was surprised to 
observe how leisurely the people were walking 
towards the house in flames, standing very pro- 
minently, as it did, upon a hill, at one end of the 
town. As I passed a church, the congregation 
was coming out; but very few quickened their 
step above a strolling pace. Arrived near the 
house, I was still more astonished to see how 
few, of the crowd assembled, were occupied in 
restraining the progress of the fire, or in saving 
the furniture, and at the prevailing stupidity, 
confusion, and want of system and concert of 
action, in the labour for this purpose. A large 
majority of those who were thus engaged were 
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negroes. As I returned towards the hotel, a 
gentleman, walking, with a lady, before me, on 
the side-walk, accosted a negro whom he met: 

**¢What! Moses! That you? Why were 
you not here sooner ?” 

**¢ Why, Mass Richard, I was a singing, an’ 
I didn’ her de bells and——lI see twant in our 
ward, sar, and so I didn’ see as dar was zactly 
’casion for me to hurry mysef to def. Ef eeda 
been in our ward, Mass Richard, I'd a rallied, 
you knows I would. ose would ha rallied, ef 
eed a been in our ward—ha! ha! ha!—you 
knows it, Mass Richard!’ 

** And he passed on, laughing comically, with- 
out further remark.” 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
Tue months of June and July*were fertile in 
Parliamentary discussions on the slave-trade 
and kindred subjects. As it is necessary to 
preserve a record of these proceedings, we 
reproduce the debates, which, notwithstand- 
ing their extreme length, will repay perusal. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
June 17. 

The Bisuorp or Oxrorp rose, in pursuance 
of notice, to present a petition from St. Mary’s, 
Jamaica, in reference to the slave-trade. The 

tition set forth, that in the year 1814 a treaty 

ad been entered into between Great Britain and 
Spain for the abolition of the slave-trade, but 
that in spite of that treaty and of subsequent 
treaties the traffic in slaves still continued, to the 
great injury of the petitioners; and it prayed 
their lordships to adopt such means as might 
seem meet to them for the suppression of the 
traffic, and to compel the Spanish Government to 
redeem the pledge which they had given. He 
was sorry to say that the fact mentioned in the 
petition was so patent that it would not be ne- 
cessary to take up much of their lordships’ time 
in proving it. It was patent to all that the 
continuance of the traffic in slaves was a breach 
of the treaties which had been entered into by 
Spain, and that the breach had been aggra- 
vated by every circumstance of aggravation 
which could be showered by one nation upon 
another. In the year 1814 a general treaty was 
entered into between England and Spain, by 
which Spain agreed, in conjunction with this 
country, in salad the trade in slaves, and 
afterwards a great congress of all the principal 
European Powers agreed in the face of the world 
to condemn that traffic, and entered into a mu- 
tual engagement to put it down. In 1817 a new 
treaty was entered into between England and 
Spain, by which Spain undertook that by the 
year 1820 the slave-trade, as far as her own 
subjects were concerned, should cease, and they 
even accepted a sum of 400,000/. as a compen- 
sation for the injury which would be done to cer- 
tain Spanish subjects by the suppression of the 
traffic. Year after year, however, passed on, 
and nothing had been done. In 1835 a new and 
more explicit treaty was contracted between this 
country and Spain, in which the Government of 
Spain again repeated the engagements to which 
he had alluded, and undertook to make a law 
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sufficiently stringent to make it impossible for a 
Spanish subject to continue the forbidden traffic. 
Lord Bacon, in one of his pithy sentences, had 
said that Spain was always of unusually slow 
despatch, and that fact had been embodied in a 
proverb, in which persons expressed a hope, that 
when their deaths came they should come from 
Spain, knowing that then death would be long 
enough in coming; and soit had proved with re- 
ference to these treaties. 1t was true that they 
had passed a law upon the subject, but they had 
omitted the important point of making the slave- 
trade piracy. In spite of repeated remonstrances, 
the evil still continued, and had from the first 
treaty, with the exception of an interval of two 
years, when Valdez was Captain-General of 
Cuba. The Government of Spain had not the 
excuse of being able to say that they were not 
sufficiently powerful to carry out the treaties 
into which they had entered, for Valdez had 
shewn that when the Captain-General of Cuba 
desired to interfere with that obnoxious traffic he 
was perfectly able to do so. General Valdez 
called together those persons who were known to 
be concerned in that accursed trade, and an- 
nounced to them his determination, after the ex- 
piration of six months—thus not taking una- 
wares those who had ventures—he was deter- 











mined to stop the traffic; and what was the re- 
sult? Why, in 1840, 56 ships were despatched 
from Cuba to the coast of Africa, while in 1842 
there were only three ships ; and in the year1840, 
14,470 slaves were imported into Cuba, while in 
1842 the number had fallen to 3100. When 
the Captain-General whom he had just men- 
tioned had arrived in Cuba, he had taken great 
pains to ascertain what the general feeling was 
of the inhabitants of that island with respect to 
the slave-trade, and he had reported that all 
those whose opinions he had asked upon the sub- 
ject had unhesitatingly pronounced themselves 
to be in favour of its suppression. There could 
of course be no doubt that there were certain 
speculators who were anxious to bring African 
labour to bear upon the cultivation of the virgin 
soil, but public opinion generally in Cuba did not 
tend in that direction; and he might add that 
the free expression of that public opinion was 
regarded by the high officers of Spain as a cri- 
minal offence, and in many instances punished 
by banishment from the island. A counteract- 
ing power was thus applied to put down the 
wholesome internal feelings of the inhabitants of 
Cuba; and why, heshould ask, was it that the 
Government of Spain had shewn itself anxious 
that the iniquitous traffic in slaves should be 
maintained? He was afraid that its conduct in 
that respect was to be ascribed to the basest of 
all possible motives—the love of gain. There 
was, he believed, little doubt that persons of _ 
position in Spain, persons standing near to the 
throne of that country, had received largely the 
wages which resulted from the continuance of 
that guilty commerce which was one of the great 
curses of mankind. It was a matter of noto- 
riety that more than one Captain-General had 
been sent out to Cuba with the view that he 
might replenish his exhausted fortunes by means 
of fees received upon the importation of those un- 
happy Africans. It appeared, indeed, from 
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papers which had been laid upon the table of 
that House, that certain persons who had held that 
office had within a very short time been enabled 
to realize as much as 100,000/., and to return to 
Spain enriched by unlawful gains, purchased 
with the blood of those whom, contrary to treaty, 
they had permitted to be introduced as slaves 
into the is over whose interests they had 
been appointed to watch. It was a well-known 
fact, he believed, that one of those officers had 
received a fee of three doubloons per head for 
slaves thus illegally imported, while there were 
repeated instances of a wilful falsification upon 
the part of the authorities of the returns of the 
number of those slaves ; it being a fact that a re- 
turn had been made upon one occasion which 
went to shew that the whole number of the slaves 
in a single year was only 300,000, although 
there was unmistakeable evidence to shew that 
the number was 900,000, and that the authori- 
ties themselves were aware that they were mak- 
ing a statement which was absolutely untrue. 
There was, however, another ground of complaint 
in connection with the subject, to which he de- 
sired briefly to call their lordship’s attention : 
he referred to the treatment of that class of 
Africans who were designated by the name of 
Ap ee An agreement had been entered 
into with the authorities of Cuba that all those 
slaves who happened to have been introduced 
into the island after a certain date, should, after 
pct ema of five years, be set free, and 

thenceforward to work for wages. How, 
he would ask, had that arrangement been car- 
ried into effect? Why, those emancipados, who 
ought to be allowed to go at liberty, were actu- 
ally substituted for the slaves who happened to 
die under work in the plantations, the treaty 
which had been entered into with this country 
being thereby directly evaded. Now, was that, 
he would ask, a state of things which Great 
Britain could, in the face of the world, honestly 
allow to be continued? He would answer that 
question by stating it to be his firm conviction, 
that we were bound, by every obligation which a 
nation like our own must regard as most sacred, 
to use every means in our power to put a stop to 
the evils to which he had called their lordships’ 
attention, and to provide that the provisions of 
those treaties into which we had solemnly en- 
tered should be strictly enforced. We were bound 
to — that course in the discharge of-our duty 
to our West-India colonists, inasmuch as, in con- 
sequence of an Act, which he could not help de- 
signating as most unworthy of this country—the 
equalization of the duties upon slave-grown 
and free-grown sugar—we gave them just rea- 
son to expect that we would at all events not 
allow them to be ruined by undue competition 
with slave-grown sugar, and that, too, in viola- 
tion of a treaty which the dictates of right and 
policy alike called upon us to maintain. But it 
was. not our duty to our colonists alone which 
demanded that we should insist that these treaty 
obligations should be observed. We owed it to 
the people of this country, who were heavily 
taxed for the support of a squadron upon the 
coast of Africa, that that course should be 
adopted. There would otherwise be a manifest 
inconsistency in our maintaining that squadron— 
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an inconsistency which would do much to da- 
mage our fair fame in the eyes of the world, and 
which would lead the English nation to suppose 
that. Her Majesty’s Government were actu- 
ated by some secret motive in the line of policy 
they were pursuing, inasmuch as, if such were 
not the case, they would not suffer a country like 
ae to proceed for so long a period in defiance 
of the obligations into which she had entered. 
It did not become the high gharacter of England 
to permit any State whatsoever thus to scoff at 
the solemn engagements which she had con- 
tracted. No nation should undertake the suc- 
cour of the afflicted as we had done, and then 
flinch from the labour and self-sacrifice which 
that clientship entailed. To renounce the re- 
sponsibilities which attached to us under those 
circumstances would te dishonourable abandon- 
ment of our duty—a line of conduct utterly un- 
worthy of a great people. There was another 
subject which ought to be considered in connec- 
tion with this question. Looking at the condi- 
tion of things which we had too long suffered to 
exist, it must be seen that the position of Cuba 
exposed us to the danger of hostile feeling from 
the United States, and perhaps of hostile acts. 
The people of that country, it should be remem- 
bered, were the inheritors of our blood; they 
had our own love for the sea as well as our own 
jealousy for their national honour and their na~- 
tional flag; and we could not carry on the ope- 
rations which we were pledged to carry on with- 
out coming continually into contact, if not 
with ships of that nation, at least with ships 
sailing for security under its flag. The right of 
search was at this moment in a very unsettled 
state; and how easy was it for the intemperance 
of a single commander, actuated by honourable 
feeling, but carrying too far the right we claimed 
of seeing whether a vessel was or was not an 
American, to cast a spark into the slumbering 
magazine of mischief, and involve all in a com- 
mon ruin! He said “in a common ruin,” for 
what could be more fatal to the advancement of 
the human race, to rational liberty, and to civi- 
lization, than that war should break out between 
these two nations, or even that there should 
ensue between them any permanent alienation? 
Yet, while we suffered Cuba to continue a slave- 
importing State, it must, in the nature of things, 
be a continual provocative of the most dange- 
rous extremities between England and America. 
It was like allowing a magazine of powder to 
exist close to our most precious possessions, 
and then calmly suffering sparks to be con- 
stantly falling around what ought to be its well- 
guarded stores. He contended that the state of 
things at this moment existing ought to impress 
upon the nation and the Government the neces- 
sity of taking a high tone with Spain, and of en- 
forcing upon it the fulfilment of its treaties. 
Now, if happily Spain were to follow the exam< 
ple so nobly set ce by Portugal—if she would 
do for Cuba what Portugal had done, as far as 
she could, by influencing the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to abolish the slave-trade there; if Spain 
would do this, and would give to these imported 
Africans the liberty which, under treaty with us, 
was now theirs ; if Cuba were in this way con- 
stituted a country with free African labourers, 
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they would then remove the temptation which 
now continually beset certain parts of the United 
States to annex this island for certain internal 
State purposes peculiar to the confederation. In 
this matter, then, we had calls of right which no 
nation could possibly disregard, as well as calls 
of interest which it was of the highest moment 
now to attend to. Wewere bound, in the face of 
Europe and of the world, to suffer these treaties 
no longer to continue a dead letter, but to require 
—aye, and to useevery means which the Govern- 
ment of this country could employ to make that 
requisition binding—that this tardy, this equi- 
vocating State should at last free itself, as it 

so long engaged to do, from the accursed stain of 
this traffic in men. The Right Rev. Prelate con- 
cluded by moving that the petition should lie on 
the table. 

The question was put from the woolsack, and, 
after a short pause, 

Lorp Brovenam (who was very indis- 
tinctly heard) wished the Government to give 
some intimation that it would, at all events, use 
its influence with Spain on this subject. It fas 
sometimes said that the United States had an in- 
terest in the slave-trade; but they had none. 
Not one of the slaves carried from Africa was im- 
ported into the United States; and 999 out of 
every 1000 went toCuba. The number and com- 
plexity of the coral reefs on the Cuban coast 
would render it impossible for any squadron 
which might be maintained there effectually to 
suppress the slave-trade; but he believed, that if 
an end were put to that gross system of cor- 
ruption under which the Governors of Cuba had 
enriched themselves by bribes at the rate of so 
much a head for every unhappy African landed 
on the Cuban coast, they well prevent the great 
difficulties which arose between the United States 
and this country with respect to the right of 
search. We ought totreat our American bre- 
thren with perfect fairness in dealing with this 
subject. The United States would not allow the 
right of search, treating it as a belligerent search 
in time of peace. This whole subject had been 
explained in a most luminous Compendium of the 
Law of Nations which had been published by two 
learned members of the profession to which he 
had the honour to belong, and in which the 
question of the right of search was most clearly 
and distinctly handled. He thought no man 
could deny that tne right of search was a belli- 
gerent right ; but, making that admission, he was 
of opinion that ships of any country—not mere 

"slave-traders, but actual piratical robbers—should 
not be enabled, by hoisting a certain piece of 
bunting, to carry on their nefarious proceedings 
with impunity. It was held, that, according to 
the law of nations, no difference existed between 
weak and powerful States with regard to the 
right of search; and therefore such States as 
Lubeck, which possessed some three or four ships ; 
and Monacho, which, although possessing no 
vessels, was yet an independent State; and San 
Marino, which possessed a small seaboard, might 
cover by their flags vessels which were engaged in 
this traffic, and no other nation would have any 
right to interfere with them. If it were ad- 
mitted that, according to the American doctrine, 
the right of search was belligerent, and only to 
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be exercised in case of war, the principle must of 
course apply to Lubeck, Monacho, and San Ma- 
rino, and to every small State, as well as to 
France, America, or England. For his own 
part, he conceived that this question might be 
most satisfactorily arranged by friendly and 
kindly discussion between those Powers whose 
interests were concerned. At the same time, he 
thought it a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished, that Spain should be required to do her 
duty by performing the obligations she had con- 
tracted, and for which she fad been well paid. 
He could not conclude without saying one word 
—— the slave-trade which was carried on 
with the sanction of the French Government, by 
exporting slaves from Africa, and carryiog them 
across the Atlantic to Martinique and elsewhere, 
under colour of their being free . Hehad 
had conversation with French naval officers, who, 
aceording to a most excellent tion, had 
been placed on board vessels which had conveyed 
negroes from the African coast. One of these 
gentlemen told him that he had been on board a 
vessel containing 350 slaves; that the passage 
occupied thirty days; and, during its continu- 
ance, thirty-five negroes died, being at the rate 
of ten per cent.; that it was necessary, as the 
cee consisted of from sor to som d men, 
to take great precautions in i e negroes 
in the hold 3 har that many of then were 
in irons, and were not allowed on deck for the 
time which was necessary for their health. He 
(Lord Brougham) was not surprised, after hear- 
ing such an account of the mode in which this 
traffic was conducted, at seeing a statement that 
the poor unhappy negroes on board one of these 
ships had been unable to bear their confinement 
andjtheir chains, and that they had risen upon 
the crew, and murdered the whole of them, with 
one exception. [Earl Grey, * Killed them.”] 
The noble earl was perfectly right. The negroes 
killed the whole crew except one man; and some 
people were rather disposed to complain that that 
single exception had been made. The person 
whose life was spared was, however, the medical 
officer, who had behaved very kindly to the 
negroes. He (Lord Brougham) asked the French 
officer to whom he had alluded how the 350 
negroes had got on board the vessel he superin- 
tended; and he found that they were all slaves 
who had been bought on the coast from chiefs who 
were well-known slave-traders, although they 
had been temporarily liberated—if such a term 
could be correctly used in such a case—in order 
that it might be said they were free emigrants. 
He hoped that Her Majesty’s Government would 
bear this question in mind in any communications 
they might have on the subject with the Govern- 
ment of France. He thought a very great mistake 
had been made in not endeavouring to establish a 
better system of communication between this coun- 
try and the African chiefs who were not engaged 
in the slave-trade, with the view of establishing a 
legitimate commerce in palm-oil, drugs, and other 
articles. He was afraid it was too true that that 
commerce had materially diminished within the last 
eighteen months, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of that system of free emigration to which 
he had called attention. He would say one word 
with respect to the petition itself; and he cer- 
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tainly thought that the inhabitants of Jamaica 
had a right to complain on this subject. If it 
were admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
slave-grown sugar might be allowed to enter 
into the English consumption, and that the 
slave-grown sugar might increase by the natural 
increase of the slaves or more effectual culti- 
vation, yet it was a totally different thing that 
that slave-grown sugar should be increased by 
the unnatural, eels: and infernal traffic in 
Africans carried on by force and fraud. That 
was a cruel addition to the burdens imposed on 
the planters of Jamaica, and they had a most un- 
deniable right to call on the British Government 
to stay the importation of negroes into Cuba. 
The Eart or MAtMEsBuRy said that their 
lordships had heard the observations addressed to 
the House by the right rev. prelate, with heredi- 
tary eloquence and hereditary feeling, on a sub- 
ject always interesting to this country, and he 
wished he could say that the subject excited equal 
interest in other countries. He regretted, how- 
ever, to say that they were not aided as they might 
wish to be on this subject by other nations, and 
this was one of the great difficulties with which 
they had to contend. With the greatest justice 
the right rev. prelate laid unmiti blame on 
the Spanish Government for a long course of 
breach of treaty and of cruelties to the African 
natives. If all the despatches written by British 
Governments to Spain on this subject were woven 
tr, he believed that they would reach from 
this country to Cuba itself. All the British ad- 
ministrations, one after the other, had done their 
best to induce Spain to do its duty, and all had 
signally failed. Spain had opposed what was the 
most difficult opposition to overcome—passive re- 
sistance; and it was not without very great risk 
of rupture with other countries that the British 
Government had sometimes endeavoured to take 
measures which appeared to those countries 
stronger than = to be taken. The right rev. 
prelate must recollect that the Foreign Minister 
of this country could not act entirely on his own 
feelings, for this matter involved complications, 
and also much risk of offence to other countriés 
which were not impressed so strongly as this 
country on this subject, in respect to which other 
nations had descended into a sort of relaxation 
of feeling. He alluded to the system of Slavery 
itself. He did not demur to the doctrines laid 
down by the noble and learned lord; but as the 
noble and learned lord had stated that there was 
a difference between the right of search and visit, 
he must say that the United States positively, 
categorically, and constantly, had refused to admit 
the distinction; and the doctrine laid down by 
the United States was adopted by other countries. 
Not long ago he endeavoured to obtain from all 
civilized countries some agreement, by which 
British officers might know exactly how far they 
could go in cases of strong suspicion, and be pro- 
tected by the agreement. He was anticipated by 
the French Government, which laid down this 
law—that in time of peace no French ship should 
be detained, or searched, or boarded, but that 
certain forms should be gone through without de- 
taining the vessel, which, to a certain degree, 
though to a small degree, might enable the na- 
tionality of the ship to be ascertained, and her 
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right to the flag she carried. He had no reason 
to conceal what he had done since recent events. 
He had admitted the international law as laid 
down by the American Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, though not, of course, without being for- 
tified by the opinions of the law-officers of the 
Crown ; but having admitted that, he had put 
it as strongly as possible to the American &.- 
vernment, fat when it was once known that the 
American flag covered the cargo, every pirate and 
slaver on the face of the sea would carry the 
American flag ; and that, instead of the honour of 
the country being vindicated, that very fact must 
bring dishonour on}the American nation, if an ob- 
stinate adherence to its present declarations were 
persisted in, and the American flag would be 
prostituted to the worst purposes. He had ur 
that it was necessary in these civilized times that 
there should be, if not a right by international 
law, some agreement among the maritime States 
as to how far their officers might go to verify the 
nationality of vessels and the legality of their 
flags. He earnestly hoped, from the lan 

he had used, and from conversations he had 
with the American Minister in this country, and 
also from perusing the able paper drawn up by 
General Cass on this point, that a change of this 
kind might be agreed upon with the United 
States, so that, by instructions given to naval 
officers, the flag of the country might be verified 
without the risk of offence. Of course their lord- 
ships would not require him to g° more into de- 
tail as to the great practical difficulties in the 
way of the suppression of the slave-trade; but he 
thought a mistake had been committed in send- 
ing our squadron to the Cuban waters, instead of 
keeping it on the African coast. He was told, 
that at the beginning of the Russian war the 
slave-trade was nearly extinguished; but during 
that war a great portion of the squadron was 
withdrawn om the coast of Africa, and the 
slave-trade made great p . It had always 
been the policy of this and other European States 
to support — in defending the island of Cuba 
against any hostile invasion; but he did not he- 
sitate to say, in his place in Parliament, that if 
Spain continued to shew such an utter want of 
principle, and such base ingratitude to this 
country, indifference would exchanged for 
amity, and instead of taking her part we should 
leave her to suffer whatever consequences might 
ensue. The statement of his noble and learned 
friend as to what had taken place on the coast of 
Liberia was very nearly accurate. It appeared 
that a French ship was laden with a number of 
Africans who were called emigrants, but were to 
be no more than slaves. They were shackled 
and manacled; and when the captain was gone 
on shore they rose and killed every Frenchman 
on board, except one. An English vessel, having 
heard of the disaster, chased the slaver, and she 
immediately gave herself up, the persons on board 
expressing the greatest joy and pleasure at falling 
in with an English ship. The French captain, 
who had been following in his boat, took posses- 
sion of her, as far as the command went. The 
French officer on the station claimed the ship, 
and took her‘out of the Liberian port. It ap- 
peared, as a matter of law, that we were not jus- 
tified in taking this slaver in Liberian waters 
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without an order issued by the Liberian Govern- 
ment ; so that the quarrel, as it now stood, was be- 
tween the Liberian and French Governments, and 
Her Majesty’s Government would have nothing 
to say in the matter. He believed that was a 
correct account of what had been done. He be- 
lieved the state of the law was as he had de- 
scribed; and Her Majesty's present Govern- 
ment, as Her Majesty's late Government, were 
using every opportunity to protest to the French 
Government against a line of conduct which, 
a it affected to be a system of emigration, 
could only be called, in the language of truth, the 
renewal of the slave-trade. 

The Eart oF CARLISLE rose to express his 
gn satisfaction, that this paramont subject had 

n brought under their lordships’ attention. 
He called it ‘* paramount,” because there was no 
other great question remaining so calculated to 
excite the sympathy and interest of the whole 
world. He had had an opportunity of seeing 
some of the effects of importing negroes into the 
island of Cuba, and in his opinion it was to the 
eternal disgrace of the Spanish Government that 
such a system had been so long carried on in 
that beautiful island. No one would shrink 
more than he would from saying any thing which 
could complicate or embitter our relations with 
the American Government. He knew that even 
such a purpose as the suppression of the slave- 
trade must be carried on with some reference to 
changing circumstances and conditions, and he 
felt convinced, that in the interest of suppression 
strict care should be taken that we did not exceed 
the limits of our well-defined rights, or encroach 
on the rights and prerogatives of others. Still, 
he felt bound to express his opinion that 
the countrymen of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Brougham had already done so much for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, they would never 
consent to a disgraceful retreat or retrograde 
course upon this great question. 

Lorp WopenouseE said he felt considerable 
doubts whether the policy of interference with 
foreign States was originally a wise policy ; but 
having embarked init, and pursued it with conside- 
rable success for a long series of years, we ought not 
precipitately to abandon it. e rejoiced to hear 
of the course which had been taken with reference 
to the difficulty with the United States, and he 
thought the language used by the noble earl wise 
and judicious. He had not the slightest doubt it 
would turn out that there had been great exagge- 
ration in the American newspapers; but he was 
convinced that, no matter what instructions were 
given to our officers, if we undertook, by an 
armed squadron, to visit and examine the great 
number of American vessels which passed through 
those waters, sooner or later serious differences 
with the United States would occur. He asked 
their lordships what would be the feeling in this 
country if an armed squadron were to be placed 
in the channel to stop and search our outward- 
bound vessels. It would undoubtedly give rise 
to a most or state of feeling in the 
public mind of this country. He believed there 
was a great deal more moderate feeling on the 
~ of the majority of the people of the United 

tates on this subject than might sometimes be 
supposed from the accounts which we read in 
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their newspapers; but he thought it was a 
matter more worthy of the attention of the 
Government how far we ought, from time to time, 
to involve ourselves in embarrassments with 
foreign powers on questions like these—embarrass= 
ments which might be attended with serious con- 
sequences, and which could not fail to be proluc- 
tive of great inconvenience. He regretted to 
hear from the noble earl opposite a confirmation 
of the statement which they had heard of the 
proceedings of the French on the coast of Africa. 
He agreed with his noble friend opposite, that 
what the French were doing in Africa was 
neither more nor less than the practice of the 
slave-trade ; and he strongly hoped that the re- 
monstrances of Her Majesty’s Government on 
that subject would have the effect of putting a 
stop to the system, There was one point not yet 
touched upon, which he was anxious to notice— 
he meant, the present state of our relations with 
Brazil. Owing to an Act passed in this country, 
and known under the name of ** Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act,” we had never been able to conclude with 
Brazil either a slave-trade treaty or a commer- 
mercial treaty. He would not discuss now the 
reasons for passing that Act, but it was produc- 
tive of one most valuable result, that of putting 
an end to a most flagrant slave-trade; and it 
induced the Brazilian Government to act with 
such energy in the matter, that an enlightened 
public opinion grew up in the country, which he 
believed would not submit to the renewal of the 
slave-trade there. Some years had now elapsed 
since the slave-trade had been carried on in Brazil, 
and he thought it would be a wise policy to repeal 
the Act to which he had referred, and enter into 
such treaties with regard to the slave-trade as 
Brazil would be ready to conclude with us, and 
at the same time to enter into a commercial 
treaty with that empire. He would rejoice to 
see an increase in the legitimate trade of the 
coast of Africa. Such a trade would carry civi- 
lization in its train, and would do more for the 
ultimate suppression of the slave-trade than any 
treaties into which they could enter, or the em- 
ployment of any squadron, however powerfu:. 
Kart Grey concurred with tlie noble lord in 
his estimate of the extreme importance of a 
legitimate trade with Africa as the means of 
civilization ; but he begged to remind his noble 
friend, that in the opinion of all who were ace 
quainted with the country, and, above all, of that - 
distinguished man, Dr. Livingstone,the legitimate 
trade in Africa could not maintain its ground 
unless we assisted it by abolishing the slaves 
trade. Africa was exposed to all the desolation 
of the slave-trade: legitimate commerce was 
destroyed by the conduct of the traders engaged 
in it; andit was only by our interference that we 
could hope to bring such a state of things to an 
end. Our efforts had at one time been, to a great 
extent, successful. A legitimate trade was suc- 
cessfully begun in Africa, and it was hoped that 
in a few years more the system of the slave-trade 
would be put down. But that bright prospect 
had been blighted, and, to their disgrace, blighted 
by the alias of the two great countries of 
France and the United States. It was of no use, 
from fear of giving offence, to refrain from speak- 
ing the truth on such a question as this; and he 
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asserted, without fear of contradiction, that, in 
the eyes of God and man, the Governments of the 
Dnited States and France were at this moment 
responsible for the revival of the African slave- 
trade. With regard to the United States, he 
concurred entirely in the opinion expressed by 
his noble friend, of the necessity of acting in this 
matter with the greatest caution and forbearance. 
However indignantly we might feel—and he 
trusted there was no hman who was not 
indignant at the prostitution of the American 
in connection with the slave-trade—it was 
not only our duty, but true wisdom, to the object 
we had in view, to remain rigidly within our 
rights in this matter, and not, by measures of 
questionable legality, to put ‘ourselves in the 
wrong. But he could not help thinking that his 
noble friend who spoke last had attached too 
much credit to the accounts of recent transac- 
tions received from the United States, and that he 
had too hastily arrived at the conclusion that the 
officers of our cruisers had been acting wrongly. 
If he was not greatly mistaken, the order sent to 
our officers was to interfere with no bona fide 
American vessel, even though they were certain 
that she was en in the slave-trade. Though 
they were morally certain that she had no 
cargo but the gold necessary to buy slaves, and 
that her sole object was to procure those slaves 
on the coast of Africa, and land them on the 
coast of Cuba, yet’their orders were, not to inter- 
fere with her. But we had treaties with Spain 
that gave us the right to prevent her ships 
carrying on the slave-trade; and if our cruisers 
found what they believed to be a Spanish ship, 
though under the United-States’ colours, but 
without United-States’ papers, or no papers 
at all, engaged in that trade, then _ a 
right to visit and inspect that vessel. If, how- 
ever, they found that a ship had good American 
papers, even though the evidence was palpable 
that she was en in the slave-trade, our 
cruisers were to let her alone, and leave to the 
United States the disgrace of the transaction. 
After what had fallen from the noble earl, he 
trusted and hoped that his orders to our cruisers 
‘would be, as they had already been, very strict, 
not to visit ships that they had not strong prima 
facie evidence for believing had no fair title 
to the protection of the American flag. He also 
hoped that none of our officers would depart in 
any instance from that rule of conduct, and that 
any officer who did so would be at once recalled. 
So much with regard to the United States; and 
with regard to France he must say, that, for a 
Christian nation, a great empire like that of 
France, to become nothing better than a gigantic 
slave-dealer, was a thing almost too disgraceful 
to be believed. But so it was, and the French 
Government, in the eyes of God and man, were 
responsible for devastating a part of Africa in 
which commerce and civilization had begun to 
take root. The unhappy people were brought 
down to the coast mre i88 par put on board 
French vessels. What happened in one case ? 
The slaves did not murder the French crew, but 
they rose and killed the men who deserved to be 
killed. The negroes became the owners of the shi 
in the most legitimate manner, since they too 
her in defence of their own liberty. On that 
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ground he contended they were de facto and de 
jure in possession of the ship in question. The 
noble earl concluded by expressing a hope that 
Liberia was not to be brought into the quarrel. 

The Eart or ABERDEEN said the instructions 
under which our officers acted were, at the time 
they were drawn up, communicated to the 
American Government, and approved by Mr. 
Webster and the Government o the day. He 
believed our officers were still acting under those 
instructions, unless they had been recently 
changed. He could only say he was unable to 
comprehend what was meant by the British out- 
rages which were talked of in the American 
waters. It was only in case a cruiser enter- 
tained a well-founded suspicion that a ship which 
carried the American flag was not an American 
that she could interfere. If our officers on | 
obeyed the instructions under which they acted, 
he would venture to say it was impossible for 
them to commit an outrage ; and he hoped those 
instructions, to which the American Government 
never made any objection, had not been changed. 
They must have a reasonable suspicion that a 
vessel was not authorized to carry the flag she 
bore, before they ventured to visit her. A vessel 
might refuse to hoist any flag, and in that case, 
whether slaver or otherwise, all they had to do 
was to see what she was. Ifshe turned out to 
be a pirate, they might deal with her. If she 
tts out to be a Spanish vessel, or a ship of 
any country with which we had a treaty, our 
officers might proceed accordingly. But if she 
was an American vessel, or a vessel of any Power 
with which we had no treaty, we could not inter- 
fere. She might go on her way, and we could 
not arrest her. That was a law in which the 
American Government had acquiesced; and that 
being the case, he was at a loss to understand 
what was meant by the reference to British out- 
rages committed in the American waters. He 
felt satisfied that the spirit of conciliation, and 
the desire for mutual explanation which existed, 
would do much towards an amicable arrange- 
ment of this matter. He could not conceive that 
the American Government were so much changed 
from the days in which he had to deal with them, 
that we should have any difficulty in coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion on this subject. As to 
the Act introduced into that House by him some 
years ago, relating to Brazil, and which he 
believed in Brazil was called the Algerine Act, 
he might state, that when he brought it in he 
informed the House that nothing would give him 
so much pleasure as the arrival of the day when 
it might be repealed. He was not sure whether 
or not that time had arrived: that was for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide; but the conduct 
of Brazil in that matter had entitled that country 
to much consideration, and he could only recom- 
mend to the care of the Government the realiza-~ 
tion of that hope which he ventured to express 
when he introduced the Act in question into that 
House. 

The Eart or Harpwicxe said, believing as 
he did that the officers of the navy had conducted 
themselves with their usual caution, and at the 
same time with a desire to do their duty with 
activity and zeal, they had possibly, nevertheless, 
rather overstepped the line which the noble lord 
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opposite (Aberdeen) would desire to have seen 
laid down, and it might probably turn out that 
we were not altogether clear of some degree of 
blame in this matter. It appeared that the ex- 
ports from Africa, and the trade in palm-oil and 
cotton goods, had considerably increased, and it 
would be very much to be deplored that progress 
so marked as that which had been made should 
be checked, and that to the misery of human 
beings. The noble earl had been very severe 
against the Government of France. Now, no 
doubt a process had been going on upon the 
coast, assisted by the French officers ; but, upon 
remonstrances being addressed to them, he was 
sure that the French Government would be pre- 
pared to abandon that system. As regarded the 
treatment of negroes on board French ships, it was 
humane and kind, for they were treated as hired 
labourers. He mentioned that circumstance out 
of justice to the French Government, which had 
declared, that upon satisfactory proof being 
afforded them of the impolicy of the system of 
negro emigration, they should be prepared to 
abandon it. 

The Eart ov CLARENDON wished to know if 
there was any objection on the part of the Go- 
vernment to lay before the House copies of any 
communication between the Governments of 
— and France upon the subject ? 

Eart or Harpwicxke could not answer 
the question without notice. 

The Eart oF Ciarenpon thought that it 
would be very satisfactory that those papers 
should be produced. It had been generally believed 
that there was little or no difference between the 
treatment of negroes on board French ships or 
Spanish ships ; and it would be very gratifying to 
know, that in consequence of any representation 
which had been made to the French Government 
that treatment had been changed, and that 
the negroes on board French ships, who really, 
and in point of fact, were slaves, were treated 
in the manner described by the noble earl. 

The Eart or MatmesBury thought that no 
public advantage would arise from the produc- 
tion of the papers referred to by the noble earl, 
for they were really nothing more than a sort of 
controversy which had been going on between the 
two Governments. 

Lorp Sranuey oF AupERuEy asked whether 
the Government would have any objection to lay 
upon the table of the House any correspondence 
which had passed between them and the French 
Government connected with the vessel which had 
been captured in the Liberian waters. 

The Eart or MALMESBURY was understood 
ts say that the information which the Govern- 
ment had received upon the subject had come 
from a Mr. Chillingworth, and was not of an 
official character. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


(June 21st.) 
THE EXPORTATION OF COOLIES FROM HONG KONG. 


The Bisnor or Oxrorp rose, according to 
notice, to move for the production of certain 
— bearing upon the exportation of coolies 
rom the British colony of Hong-kong during the 
years most recently passed. Te seemed to him 
that no guilt could be greater than that which 
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would be incurred by our nation of England, after 
the way in which we had stood forth before the 
world as the abolishers of Slavery, suffering our 
own people to be again drawn into that accursed 
traffic. The circumstances of some of the foreign 
cen of the British Crown, he was afraid, 
did to a certain degree expose us to the temptation 
of engaging in that traffic. He apprehended, for 
instance, that in the neighbourhood of Natal we 
were in danger of being involved in difficulty om 
that account. He was afraid: that the Boers 
were, mainly through our regulations with them, 
encouraging among themselves the institution of 
Slavery ; and we, to a certain degree, were gui 
of that, because we refused to allow the Afri 
people, whom they spoiled and enslaved, to be 
supplied with gunpowder or the means of defence, 
— we — the Boers to be furnished 
wi wder for purposes of aggression ; and, 
th aye point of fact, in the native 
tribes helpless into their hands. He believed 
there was great danger of that spreading from 
the Boers into our own neighbouring province of 
Natal. There was growing up among some of 
the border settlements of that colony a new slave~ _ 
trade, which it well became the British Govern- 
ment carefully to look to, and to require most 
accurate returns from the Governor, and all con- 
nected with it, in order that the moral feeling 
of the home Government might correct the too 
natural deficiencies of the local Government in 
that distant land. He would take that opportu- 
nity of stating, that, in his speech the other night 
in their Lordship’s House, he had been misrepre- 
sented as having been supposed to recommend 
that the Government of this country should go to 
war with Spain, with the view to enforce the 
obligations of our treaties with that country, and 
the suppression of the slave-trade. Their lord- 
ships would bear him out that he recommended no 
such course. It was not necessary that thereshould 
be any war in the matter: it was only n 
that proper use should be made of the power of this 
country, little by little, in order to enforce upon 
= aa the entire fulfilment of its obligations. 
ere was another danger which beset us, from 
the fact of our possessing large territories, for the 
cultivation of which slaves, or something very 
nearly approaching to slaves in the form of 
labourers, were the most convenient machinery. 
At the time when this country abolished Slavery, 
it was felt to be necessary, by those who had re- 
ard to the wants of the colonies where Slavery 
had existed, that provision should be made for 
allowing the introduction of free labourers into 
those countries. Their lordships would remember 
the exceeding care and vigilance with which the 
Government at home allowed the introduction of 
those free labourers, and the repeated attem 
that were made here, by interposing checks a 
system of vigilance, to prevent a slave-trade 
owing up, under the pretence of introduci 
ree labourers into those colonies. He 
hardly remind their lordships of the heavy 
volumes of returns which now loaded their shelves, 
shewing how ordinance after ordinance, and 
Order in Council after Order in Council, had 
sought to provide for that exceeding danger, un- 
less great vigilance was used, of the lawful emi- 
gration of free labourers turning into the unlaw- 
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ful exportation of slaves under the name of emi- 
grants. Their lordships would recollect that 
provision was made to secure the return of those 
people, if they chose to return, to their own land, 
after the | of a certain number of years. The 
truth was, that this country had felt’it needful to 
surround that free emigration with every sort of 
watchful vigilance, in order to prevent its grow- 
ing into the abuse of a renewed slave-trade. But 
with all those cautions, those who had watched 
the working of this system the most carefully had 
had many misgivings in respect to it. He 
believed that so far as the Mauritius was con- 
cerned the experiment had been, to an eminent 
degree, successful, and that a set of labourers had 
grown up there who were really and bona fide 
free, and who were repaying well those who had 
taken them there, by honest, happy, and con- 
tented labour. But it needed the utmost vigi- 
lance in this country, when that system was 
applied to any new part of the world, to prevent its 
lapsing, as it so easily did layse, into the accursed 
slave-trade. There was a special danger arising 
from our ion of the colony of ong-kong, 
that the Chinese — be exported thence in 
ignorance of where they were going, the labour 
to which they were to be subjected, and the little 
probability of their return, and thus expose us to 
the danger of renewing, in a British dependency, 
the slave-trade under a new form. And that 
was not a mere hypothetical danger. As long ago 
as September 1854, a proclamation was issued, in 
which it was stated that it bad come to the 
knowledge of the Government of re that 
the exportation of Chinese coolies to the Chincha 
Is‘ands had resulted in an aggravated form of 
Slavery. Their lordships had recently heard an 
eloquent and heart-stirring condemnation of such 
a traffic under the flag of a neighbouring Christian 
nation ; and he would ask whether it was not our 
duty to be doubly careful, that by no possible 
conjuncture of circumstances so great a sin could 
be imputed to ourselves, that we should not put 
it out of our power to urge this point upon 
France, by giving that Power the opportunity to 
turn round upon us, and to tell us that we did 
the same thing at Hong-kong? We ought to be 
in a position to shew to the world that we prac- 
tised what we preached, and that no fear of 
offended local views, or shocking local prejudices, 
should ever — us from i and guard- 
ing against being, either directly or indirectly, par- 
ties to the grievous crime of kidnapping persons for 
the purpose of Slavery. He brought no definite 
accusation : he only referred to rumours that had 
reached him from quarters which were entitled 
to weight. He therefore hoped the Government 
would give him the papers he asked for, in order 
that, if there should appear to be any local 
tendency to renew the slave-trade, the imperial 
influence could be exercised to repress it. He 
was aware that the po Governor of Hong- 
kong was supposed to be fully alive to the dangers 
he had referred to, and, he hoped, would continue 
in the same praiseworthy opinion ; but as it was 
desirable the a attention of this country 
should be called to the matter, he begged to move 
for copies of extracts of correspondence between 
the Colonial Department and the Governor of 
Hong-kong,and between the Colonial Department 
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and the Foreign Office, on the subject of emigra- 
tion from Hong-kong, and from the Chinese em- 
pire to the British West Indies, and to foreign 
countries and their possessions, since the Ist 
of January 1856. 

The Ear or CARNARVON had no objection to 
the production of the papers moved for by the 
right rev. prelate, but ‘from the wording of the 
notice he had no idea that any reference would 
be made to Natal, and therefore he could not at 
— say whether any papers could be pro- 

uced in reference to that colony. He was aware 
that the documents asked for would, when pro- 
duced, open up in many respects a very painful 
story, but the Government had no desire to with- 
hold them. He was glad that his right rev. 
friend had chosen the date of January 1856 as 
the starting-point, because from that time com- 
menced the operation of the Chinese Passenger 
Act, upon which the whole coolie trade hinged. 
That Act was passed in 1855, and its object was 
to appoint an emigration agent at the port of 
Hong-kong, whose duty it would be to inspect 
every ship which sailed from that port with 
Chinese passengers, in order to ascertain whether 
the accommodation was sufficient, the provisions 
satisfactory, and, above all, whether the pas- 
sengers were fully aware of the place to which 
ev were bound. An emigration officer had, 
under the operation of that Act, been established 
at Hong-kong, but, owing to the amount of bu- 
siness which had to be transacted, and the fre- 
quent evasions of the law which were found to 
take place, it had been deemed expedient that an 
emigration officer should also be appointed at 
each of the five ports with which we held official 
communication. He was, however, afraid that 
the working of the Act had turned out to be much 
less satisfactory than had been anticipated, and 
that it would be found the law had been con 
stantly and systematically evaded. The right 
rev. prelate who had just spoken seemed, in the 
course of his remarks, to deal with the traffic to 
which he had called their lordships’ attention as 
one whole and general trade, whereas it included 
two distinct branches—that which embraced the 
conveyance of Chinese passengers to English 
colonies, and that which involved their transmis- 
sion to foreign possessions. Now, between these 
two branches a most important distinction pre- 
vailed, and the papers which would be laid upon 
their lordships’ table would, he trusted, serve to 
shew that, while in the case of the former the 
traffic had been found to work most satisfactorily, 
and was in a sound and wholesome state, every 
effort which had been made to obviate the 
grievous abuses by which the latter was accom- 
eee had proved ineffectual. The causes which 

ad led to those very different results were, no 
doubt, to be found in the fact, that in the case 
of emigrants to the English colonies every secu- 
rity which Government could provide for the 
proper treatment of the passengers was afforded. 

he vessels in which they were conveyed were 
subjected to the supervision of an emigrant agent, 
whose duty it was to see that all the necessary 

reparations were made for the safety and com- 

ort of those who were placed on board, to furnish 
returns in connection with the subject, and to 
take care that contracts were duly entered into, 
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by means of which a certain rate of wages was 
secured to those emigrants upon their landing in 
the colony for which they happened to be des- 
tined. Upon their arrival there it became the 
duty of a Government officer, appointed for the 
purpose, to inquire into the history of the voyage, 
and, if the slightest cause for complaint were 
found to exist, closely and rigidly to analyse it ; 
while the emigrants themselves were provided 
with various employments, and might be said to 
paley almost all those privileges which a free 
urer a." in disposing of his services in 

n market. Such was a correct statement of 

the case so far as the emigrants to English colo- 
nies were concerned, and he believed no one who 
read the returns upon the subject could fail to 
perceive that every thing had been done to pro- 
mote the happiness and well-being of that class 
of Laem The right rev. prelate had, in the 
course of his remarks, referred to the traffic to the 
Mauritius; and he (Lord Carnarvon), reverting 
to the observations which had fallen from the 
right rev. poe in reference to that particular 
point, might be permitted to state that, between 
the years 1834 and 1856, 179,000 coolies had 
emigrated to that colony from India and China. 
In the latter year there were 134,000 remaining in 
the colony—a fact which, in his opinion, clearly 
proved that they were satisfied with the position 
in which they were placed. The wages which 
they received were about 13s. per month. Upon 
one occasion they had been as much as 17s. per 
month ; and he had reason to believe that the coolies 
employed in the Mauritius might, after a period 
of five years’ service, have succeeded in accumu- 
lating as large a sum as from 20/. to 25/. In 
British Guiana there were about 23,000 of these 
coolies employed, who each received about a 
dollar per day in the shape of wages,and who, in 
1856, possessed a sum of 40,000. in the British- 
Guiana savings’-banks; the total sum paid by 
them, according to the returns in that year, to 
the authorities, for transmission back to their 
own country, being upwards of 60007. A similar 
sum had been deposited with the authorities by 
the coolies resident in Trinidad for the same pur- 
ose ; and he might further state that he found, 
y the returns from which those figures were 
taken, that the Chinese constituted the best class 
of emigrants for the due performance of the 
species of labour for which men were required in 
the colonies. He should next proceed to mention 
a few facts to their lordships as to the position of 
those emigrants who were imported into other 
than British possessions. In the case of that 
class of passengers, the law as it stood was, he 
believed, very frequently evaded. The greater 
number of them, instead of sailing from the offi- 
cial, were embarked from the more northern 
ports, and thus the vigilance of the emigration 
offieers was evaded. But even in those instances in 
which they happened to set out from Hong-kong, 
or some one of the other five ports, no guarantee 
for their proper treatment when they arrived at 
any foreign possession could be provided. The 
returns connected with the subject were more or 
less incomplete ; but although that was the case, 
and although he was not disposed to lay very 
much stress upon the extent of the mortality as 
illustrating the view of the question which he 
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had endeavoured to impress upon their lord~« 
ships, still he might be allowed to quote a few 
figures to shew the distinction between the two 
branches of traffic to which he - ws a ae 
average mortality in the case of emigrants 

for the British colonies and those bound for 
foreign possessions he found to be that which he 
was about to state tothe House. From the year 
1852 to 1854 there had been 2340 Chinese pas- 
sengers conveyed to our West-India colonies, out 
of which number 213, or about 10 per cent., had 
died on the voyage ; while in the case of em 

to foreign ports between 1847 and 1857 the mor- 
tality had averaged 144 per cent., the number 
of passengers being 9000, and the number of 


deaths 1391. These figures he felt bound to say 
related to ish vessels conveying Chinese 
emigrants to Cuba, in whose case the mortality 


was higher than in that of the ships of any other 
nation, with the exception of those belonging to 
the Peruvian and one or two other States, it 
being only 11} in the ease of Dutch, 12} in the 
case of French, and 11} in the case of Spanish 
vessels. He was not, however, he should repeat, 
disposed to Jay much stress upon the returns of 
the mortality in those instances, inasmuch as 
there were several causes independent of the 
treatment which the emi ts might receive to 
which it might be attributed. The class of men, 
for example, from which those emigrants were 
selected embraced persons who were, generally 
speaking, beyond the middle age, whose health 
was broken down, and to whom, as a conse~- 
quence, change of climate was not unlikely to be 
injurious. He might further mention, that in the 
case of one vessel which had sailed from Hong- 
kong, and which had on board 332 emigrants, 
128 had died on the voyage; while, in the case 
of another, 40 had died out of 309; and in that 
of a third, 90 outof 373. It must be remembered 
that these were mostly ships which had cleared 
out from Hong-kong after having complied with 
the necessary regulations, and therefore they had 
been guilty rather of evasions than tr i 

of the law. He had referred to the state of 
things on the voyage, and he was afraid that 
there was hardly a single device which had not 
been resorted to, to procure these emigrants. 
They had been drugged with opium, kidnapped, 
bribed, and spdaly tants A terrible aceount 
of their treatment had been supplied through Sir 
J. Bowring. In one case which had come under 
notice, the unfortunate Chinese, who had been 
enticed on board under false pretences, were 
landed on the beach if they fell sick, it being 
considered too expensive to treat them medically : 
they were left uncared for, and some were, in fact, 
devoured by dogs and swine, while many expired 
from sheer hunger. Then, when the coolies were 
landed in Cuba, we had no possible guarantee 
for the manner in which they were treated. On 
the contrary, the only evidence which we possessed 
shewed that they were subjected to a species of 
servitude which, under the name of free emigra- 
tion, was practically nothing but unmitigated 
Slavery. ‘Lhe attention of the Government had 
been turned to the whole subject for some time ; 
and though he was not in a condition te say that 
any remedy had been found, many had 
suggested; and his right hon. friend (Sir J. 
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bony am was now considering how best to deal 
with n. : 

Lorp Brovexam said there was but one course 
for the Government to take, which was abso- 
lutely and instantly to prohibit this traffic. To 
talk ofthe trade being regularly conducted, to 
talk of the evils being mitigated, was, from the 
nature of the case, unsatisfactory. We might 
certainly exercise some check and control over 
the traffic between Hong-kong and our own settle- 
ments. But what security had we at Cuba? 
What chance of protecting the emigrants there ? 
In that island we could not see that the bargain 
was duly carried out; that their treatment was 
satisfactory ; that their return was provided for; 
and their expenses back to their own country de- 
frayed. There was therefore, he repeated, nothing 
but absolute prohibition of the traffic, the enor- 
mity of which had, he believed, been under rather 
than over-stated. It had been stated that the 
right rev. prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) had 
shewn himself the advocate of universal war, in 
order to put down the slave-trade. That was 
not so. What his right rev. friend said was 
that we must exert our influence, which with 
Spain must be powerful, in concert with our 

ch allies; and, referring to the treaties of 
1835 and 1837, we must prevail on Spain, if we 
well and rightly used our means of influencin 
her, to put down this infamous traffic. Wi 
to the slave-trade in Cuba, there was one 
point of considerable importance which deserved 
attention. If this trade were put an end to, then 
all the labourers imported into the island since 
1835 were illegally carried into Slavery, and had 
a right to their release. Now, from calculations 
which had been made, it — that of the 
800,000 or 900,000 slaves in Cuba, one-half had 
been thus illegally imported, contrary to treaty, 
and cont to the Spanish law by which the 
slave-trade had been abolished. As these, then, 
had a right to their liberty, their obtaining it 
would virtually amount to almost a ‘general 
emancipation, for, if one-half of the slave popu- 
lation were set free, it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the Cuban or Spanish Government to 
continue the rest in Slavery. The great object 
of the United States was to obtain possession of 
Cuba, and those persons in the States who were 
interested in slave speculations flattered them- 
selves that three or four Slave States might be 
created in Cuba, and that the balance of opinion 
among the United States, which was now that of 
one State in favour of free labour, would be 
changed to two or three in favour of the Slavery 
party. He thought, however, that the traffic in 
coolies now permitted in English vessels ought to be 
— for if we made any representation to 
rance or America on the subject of the slave- 
trade, their answer would naturally be, ** You 
have no right to complain of our obtaining slaves 
from the western coast of Africa when you are 
carry‘ng on a similar trade in Chinese coolies.” 

The EArt oF CLARENDON,who spoke in so low a 
tone as tobe almost inaudible in the gallery, was 
understood to suggest that some further papers 
bearing on this subject, besides those moved for 
by the right rev. prelate, should be laid upon 
the table. It would then be seen what were the 
actual evils for which it was necessary to provide 
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a remedy, for it was only in those ports in which 
the British Government had commercial agents 
that their action could be applied, The tricks 
and schemes to which the noble earl had alluded, 
which were adopted in order to obtain emigrants 
by unlawful means, were generally resorted to in 
ports in which we had no agents and exercised 
no commercial influence. The papers which he 
asked the Government to produce would shew to 
what extent the influence of this country could 
be exercised, and the manner in which it had 
been applied. As some time must elapse before 
those papers could be laid upon the table, he 
wished to allude to a report to which his right 
hon. friend had adverted, that some change had 
taken place in the views of Sir J. Bowring, Go- 
vernor of Hong-kong, and other officials in China, 
and that they entertained an opinion that too 
much deference was paid, in dealing with this 
subject, to the feelings of the English people. If 
that were so, he (Lord Clarendon) could only 
say that the opinions of Sir J. Bowring had un- 
dergone a very material change within the last 
few months, for Sir John Bowring had denounced 
very strongly any attempt at what he regarded 
as a revival of the slave-trade, and had been the 
first person to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the attempts which were made to induce 
Chinese females to emigrate. Great pressure had 
been put upon the Governments of some British 
colonies to promote the emigration of Chinese 
women ; and by many of the colonial regulations 
no Chinese males were allowed to land unless 
they were accompanied by a certain proportion of 
women. Therefore, in the present state of affairs, 
Chinese emigrants were scarcely admissible 
into British colonies. He could not express how 
glad he was that his right rev. friend had brought 
this matter before their lordships, because at- 
tempts had been made by a certain portion of 
the press in the United States to shew, that by 
means of hired coolies we were carrying on a 
slave-trade infinitely worse than the slave-trade 
which we desired to suppress, and these papers 
would go far to remove any apprehensions which 
might a entertained on the subject. 

he EARL Or MALMESBURY said there was no 
objection to produce the papers referred to by the 
noble earl. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


(Continued on p. 187.) 
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SourHern CuRisTIAN FeLitowsuip.—A man 
whose name is West, walking in considerable haste 
through the streets of a town in Indiana, a few 
weeks since,was followed by another named Carmi- 
cal. Mr. West isa member of a Methodist church, 
and Carmical a member of a Presbyterian church. 
The Presbyterian was anxious to commune with 
his Methodist brother ; but the Methodist did not 
hold to that kind of communion, and increased 
his speed. Offended with this unbrotherly con- 
duct, the indignant Presbyterian fired upon him 
with a revolver. ‘The parties were both from the 
Southern States. The Methodist was a slave; 
the Presbyterian his owner.—TZribune. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1858, 


ADDRESS TO THE EARL OF DERBY. 
On Thursday, the 8th July ultimo, a de- 
utation waited upon the Right Hon. the 

1 of Derby, for the purpose of presentin 
an address from the Committee of the Britis 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, a copy 
of which is appended. The following gentle- 
men were present: Mr. J. Caird, M.P., 
Messrs. J. W. Alexander, John Candler, 
Jos. Cooper, G. H. Graham, T. H. Glad- 
stone, R. N. Fowler, Jos. Forster, S. Sturge, 
H. Sterry, G. Ralston, E. Miles, E. Fry, 
and J. W. Chesson, Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. 
Norton Shaw, the Rev. H. Ric ard, the 
Rev. Dr. Carlisle, the Rev. H. Brock, and 
Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow. 


To tHe Ricut HoNnoRABLE THE EARL OF 
Dersy, &c. &c. 
My Lorp, 

Tue Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society take the opportunity, which 
your accession to office presents, of addressing 
you upon the questions which occupy their at- 
tention, and claim their constant solicitude. 
From the part you took in former years in rela- 
tion to the abolition of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade, they derive the assurance that this object 
possesses your active sympathy; and from the 
opinions you have ever expressed on the subject 
of these great evils, the Committee are encou- 
raged to hope, that your tenure of office may be 
signalized by measures calculated to bring them to 
a termination. 

Although the efforts of this country for the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves, have so far 
attained a satisfactory result, that it is at pre- 
sent chiefly confined to Cuba, its great increase 
of late, to that island, is a source of disappoint- 
ment, and leads to the conclusion that the mea- 
sures in operation for its suppression, are inade- 
quate thereto. 

It is one ofthefundamental axioms of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that ** so long 
as Slavery exists, there is no reasonable probability 
of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of the 
extinction of the sale and barter of human be- 
ings.” But'this axiom is susceptible of two ap- 
plications; one to the internal trade carried on 
between the different provinces or States of an 
empire, as in Brazil or in the United States ; the 
other to the purchase of slaves in one country for 
transference to, and salein, another, asis now prac- 
tised from the West and the East Coasts of Africa, 
to supply the Cuban market; and from the North- 
ern part of the same continent to feed the marts 
of Turkey. With the former, it is manifestly not 
the province of Her Majesty’s Government to 
interfere by diplomatic measures; but the sup- 
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pression of the latter has become a settled point 
of the national policy; and its cessation between 
Africa and Brazil is a striking proof that no 
obstacle exists to its total abolition, which an 
honestly-disposed local Government cannot over- 
come. 

During many years, Brazil maintained—in 
common with Spain—an unenviable prominence, 
by her disregard of her slave-trade treaty obliga- 
tions with this country; and notwithstanding 
the presence of the cruiser squadron off the Afri- 
can coast, her annual importations of slaves did 
not diminish. But in 1851, a happy change of 
domestic policy took place in that country in 
relation to the foreign slave-trade. Measures 
were adopted for prosecuting slave-traders, 
and for preventing the landing of slaves, which 
immediately checked the traffic, and within a 
very few months, entirely stopped it. The 
Committee adduce this fact as confirmatory 
of the view they have ever entertained, that 
in so far as the foreign slave-trade can be 
affected, whilst Slavery —the great incentive 
to it—exists, its extinction rests with the 
local authorities of the countries to which 
it is carried on, and that effective measures for 
this object, are more to be anticipated from the 
influence of moral conviction, than from the 
operation of an armed force, or the demonstra- 
tions of a hostile diplomacy. They have the 
assurance of the Brazilian Government, as set 
forth in the Slave-trade Papers for the last four 
years, that its new policy, in relation tothe sup- - 
pression of the slave-trade, arose from its deter- 
mination to fulfil its treaty obligations with 
Great Britain, and that it will stedfastly ad- 
here to it. Although this declaration involves 
the self-condemnation of that Government for its 
past violations of faith, the Committee hail the 
change with satisfaction, and would gladly see 
Her Majesty’s Government respond to it in a 
spirit of magnanimity, by the repeal of the Bra- 
zilian Act of 1845, which is bitterly complained 
of, as indicative of an unjustifiable mistrust, most 
humiliating to the nation, and as a permanent 
source of irritation, seriously detrimental to a 
perfectly good understanding between the two 
countries. The Committee consider the proof is 
so strong, that the suppression of the slave-trade 
to Brazil is attributable to the enlightened 
policy of its Government, more than to the effect 
of the coercive system of repression which this 
country has adopted, that they beg leave to sub- 
mit the facts to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to commend them to its serious attention. 

Up to the year 1851, the importations of ne- 
groes into Brazil, averaged from 45,000 to 50,000 
annually. In 1844-45 they even reached 70,000. 
From 1846 to 1850, according to official returns, 
248 cases were brought before the Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court of Sierra Leone, of seizures effected 
on the African coast by the cruisers employed on 
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that station. Im 1851, only twelve cases oc- 
curred ; since when, up to the date of the most 
recently published returns, the total number has 
not exceeded two a year. Now, bearing in mind 
that it was in 1851 the Brazilian authorities re- 
solved to put an end to the trade, the diminution 
of the cases brought up for adjudication before 
the Sierra~Leone Vice-Admiralty Court, co- 
incides, in a remarkable degree, with the insti- 
tution of those measures, which the Committee 
ascribe to the influence of a more righteous sen- 
timent, and which have produced so encouraging 
a result. 

If any further proof were needed of the ineffi- 
cacy of the actual system, the Committee respect- 
fully submit that it is furnished by the lament- 
able extent to which the slave-trade is still car- 
ried on to Cuba. The last published report of 
Mr. Consul Crawford alleges, that it has not 
been so active for many years ; and the latest ac- 
counts from the coast of Africa, rendered by the 
commanding-officers of the cruiser squadron, 
fully confirm this statement. The American 
flag covers the traffic, and the slavers bear off 
their human cargoes with impunity. For many 
years the British Government has remonstrated 
with Spain on her shameful violation of national 
faith. A sum of money was paid to her, which, with 
accumulated interest, would now amount to up- 
wards of one million sterling, to compensate her 
for the losses she might sustain from a suppres- 
sion of the traffic in negroes. She has made re- 
peated promises of amendment, only to break 
them in the most shameless manner. She has 
entertained the proposition to constitute slave- 
trading piracy, only to gain time for suggesting 
new difficulties, and raising fresh obstacles in the 
way of its execution. She has shewn her disin- 
clination to act up to the spirit of her treaty 
obligations with this country, by removing from 
the Captain-Generalship of Cuba, officers who 
were taking steps to bring the slave-traffic to an 
end, and appointing in their stead, others who 
were notoriously not averse to its continuance, 
and whose connivance was secured by heavy 
bribes. Yet Her Majesty’s Consul at Havana 
emphatically asserts, that it is in the power of 
the Captain-General to put an end to the vile 
trade, and denies that its suppression would en- 
tail the disastrous consequences and the local 
disturbances, which the Spanish Government 
professed to apprehend. 

The Committee believe they are only ex- 
pressing the views entertained by all classes 
of the community, in submitting to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the propriety of taking 
some decisive step, for compelling Spain to act 
honestly in this matter. Were the slave- 
trade to Cuba stopped, not only would 
the large annual expenditure which the main- 
tenance of the cruiser squadron necessitates, be 
economized, and the extensive, complicated, and 
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costly machinery which the system entails, be- 
come unnecessary; but our colonies would be 
relieved from the pressure of an unfair com- 
petition, and one great end of the national policy, 
for the last half century, would be achieved. 
The Cuban planters would also then be obliged 
to turn their attention to the development of 
the resources of their island by free-labour, 
and no long time could elapse, ere the eman- 
cipation of its slave-population would become 
an economic necessity. It is not, however, only 
by a continued prosecution of the slave-trade 
that Spain is a delinquent towards Great Bri- 
tain. By those same treaties which she so 
shamefully violates, she is bound to set at liberty 
all the negroes, who have been introduced into 
the island, since they were concluded, which 
would embrace virtually the whole of the 
slave-population. The British Government has 
therefore a right to demand the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves in Cuba, with the 
exception of those who have not yet been five 
years in the island. This period was fixed by 
the Spanish Government as the term necessary 
to prepare for freedom that class of newly- 
imported negroes called emancipadoes. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the whole of the pre- 
the last twelve months, the Spanish Government 
would clearly stand committed to the policy of 
emancipation, witltin a period of five years ; a fact 
which is acknowledging the safety of making it 
immediate. In calling upon Spain to declare 
emancipation in Cuba, the British Government 
would be only requiring at her hands, the fulfil- 
ment of the treaties of 1817 and 1835. 

In relation to the measures which might be 
adopted to compel Spain to redeem her faith, 
the Committee have none to recommend of 
a coercive character. It is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Sotiety, that for the 
accomplishment of its objects, it shall advocate 
the employment of moral and pacific means 
only, and long ago the Committee suggested a 
course, namely, the exclusion of slave-grown 
sugars from British markets, which, while it was 
in strict accordance with a peaceful policy, left 
no doubt on their mind that it would accomplish 
the desired end. Were such a measure adopted, 
even now, it would not infringe any sound commer- 
cial principle. Slaves, considered as property, 
are stolen property, their labour is stolen labour, 
and its products are therefore brought into unfair 
competition with those of the free man. To admit 
them at all into the same markets, is manifestly a 
violation of those principles of political economy, 
which regulate our modern commercial system, and 
the inconsistency re-acts detrimentally upon our 
own free-labour colonies. To solicit the imposition 
of a high, discriminating, protective duty on slave- 
grown sugars, would be a giving up of the entire 
question, 2 compromise of principle, and a con- 
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nivance at the system condemned. Prohibition, 
on the contrary, would meet all the requirements 
of the case, and be perfectly justifiable as an act of 
reprisal, brought into operation for a specific end, 
to cease with the removal of the cause of umbrage. 
In ordinary cases, when one Government breaks 
faith with another, and the resources of diplomacy 
have been exhausted to obtain justice, an appeal 
to arms is the ultimate argument. History pre- 
sents numerous instances of a recourse to this 
barbarous usage, on grounds the most trivial. 
Reasons of imperial policy have no doubt influ- 
enced Her Majesty’s Government to avoid hos- 
tilities with Spain, notwithstanding her flagrant 
delinquency in relation to her slave-trade treaties ; 
and the Committee would strongly deprecate a 
departure from a pacific course. The means they 
suggest, however, are wholly compatible with 
sound policy and Christian duty; and as the Cuban 
planters depend largely upon the British markets, 
an earnest threat of excluding their sugars, unless 
the slave-trade were at once suppressed, would, 
in the belief of the Committee, cause the local 
authorities to take the necessary steps for that 
purpose. 

The Committee have alluded to the slave-trade 
between Northern Africa and Turkey. During the 
late war, hopes were entertained that the Ottoman 
Porte would adopt decisive measures for its sup- 
pression. The negroes are brought from the far 
interior of the peninsula, and, owing to the length 
of the journey across the desert, and the tender age 
of a large number of the slaves, who are forced to 
perform it on foot, the mortality is excessive ; and 
the sufferings of the surviving victims of Oriental 
cupidity are terrible beyond description. Her 
Majesty’s late Minister at Constantinople—Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, whose efforts to obtain the 
suppression of the traffic the Committee are 
gratified to acknowledge—made the strongest re- 
presentations on this subject, and prohibitory 
firmans were issued. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that they have produced appreciable results, 
for the latest accounts represent the traffic in 
young negroes to be more active than it was 
before the war, and the sales as taking place pub- 
licly, in open day, although some years ago the 
Constantinople slave-marts were ordered to be 
closed. As the Ottoman Porte has given evidence 
of its desire to adopt the anti-slave-trade policy 
of the Western Powers, and is committed to the 
abolition of the negro traffic, the Committee pre- 
sume that the blame of its continuance rests with 
the subordinate officials of that empire, and that an 
energetic but temperate remonstrance would induce 
the Sultan to adopt further measures for the 
strict observance of his firmans. 

The next subject on which the Committee would 
dwell is that of Immigration. They have observed 
with extreme alarm and regret the scheme which 
has been set on foot, under the auspices of the 
French Government, to obtain negroes from 
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Africa, under so-called contracts, to serve as 
labourers for a term of years in the French 
colonies. In a Memorial which the Committee 
addressed to the late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, they dwelt at considerable length upon 
the evils likely to arise from this so-called free- 
immigration scheme. Their apprehensions have 
since been confirmed in a most striking manner, 
and the proofs are confirmatory of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon’s emphatic denunciation of it, as “ nothing 
but the slave-trade unmitigated, and hardly dis- 
guised.” The cases of the Stella and of the 
Regina Celi, afford a further illustration of 
what is likely to occur, if this project is per- 
mitted to proceed. In the instance first referred 
to, the negroes were purchased as slaves, by an: 
agent of the French Government, and whatever 
engagements were made with them, were con- 
cluded after their arrival on board. Out of nine 
hundred and five who were shipped, upwards of one 
third died on the passage to Guadaloupe,which last-. 
ed thirty days, and eighty-five more were drowned 
after their arrival. In the case of the Regina 
Celi, the negroes rose on the crew, and mur- 
dered them all but two, and the captain. She 
was subsequently brought back to Monrovia, the 
capital of Liberia, by the British steamer Ethiope, 
when it was found that the majority had been 
purchased as slaves, from the slave-traders, and 
all had been manacled and thrust into the hold, 
to be conveyed in this condition to one of the French 
colonies. The Committee have every reason to be- 
lieve it is the firm intention of the French Govern-- 
ment to prosecute the enterprise; a resolution 
which cannot but lead to the most disastrous 
results, checking legitimate commerce on the 
African coast, diverting the attention of the 
chiefs and head-men from the development of 
the natural resources of their country, to the 
procuring of slaves to sell as “‘ immigrants,” and 
impeding the advancement of civilization and 
Christianity amongst the natives. Nor are 
such attempts likely to be confined to the 
French. The Dutch are already discussing 
the adoption of a similar project to people 
their West-India settlements. The Portu- 
guese and Spaniards will, under the osten- 
sible pretext of purchasing ‘* immigrants” for 
the Cuban and Brazilian plantations, esta- 
blish a new kind of slave-trade, and set at nought. 
all attempts to check their nefarious enter- 
prises; and it will not be long ere the Americans 
will enter into formidable competition with them. 
Moreover, the operation of the scheme will not 
be confined to the Western coast. Already several 
cargoes of Africans have been obtained by the 
French from the East coast, to supply the Island 
of Bourbon with so-called “ immigrants ;” and 
the project of obtaining them from the interior is 
being seriously recommended as a means of ena- 
bling the local Government and the colonists of 
Algiers, to carry on the public works, and de- 
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velope the agricultural resources of the colony. In 
this country, too, a considerable party, more im- 
portant on account of its wealth, connections, and 
influence, than its numbers, has strongly advo- 
cated the adoption of a similar scheme, to supply 
our West-India Colonies with labourers, the prin- 
cipal feature of which is, the throwing open of the 
immigrant trade to all nations, and the con- 
clusion of immigration treaties with the African 
chiefs. It is, however, only an act of justice to 
the advocates of this scheme to state, that it 
originated in Cuba with General Concha, the 
present Captain-General, who, some three years 
4go. proposed to put down the slave-trade to that 
island, if the Spanish Government would allow 
him to import an unlimited number of Africans 
as “ aprendices,” and grant him the privilege of 
hiring them out. The Committee respectfully 
submit, that though there is a difference between 
the introduction of Africans, obtained under such 
circumstances, into countries where Slavery exists, 
and into those where it has been abolished, an 
unlimited demand for men on the coast of Africa 
can be productive but of one result, namely, the 
=— of the slave-trade with all its attendant 

The Committee have observed with unalloyed 
gratification, the energetic protest your Lordship 
has made in the House of Peers against the pro- 
ject under notice ; and that it has been condemned 
in the most unqualified manner, by a majority of 
all parties in both Houses of Parliament. It 
may hence be inferred, that any measures which 
Her Majesty's Government may devise for ar- 
resting this scheme, would meet with the strongest 
support, both in Parliament and out ofit. Owing 
tothe absence of a slave-trade treaty with France, 
the Committee are aware, that in treating with 
the Government of that country, the difficulties 
of the question are considerably increased ; but 
as France is morally committed to observe the 
spirit of her former obligations, the Committee 
are sanguine in the hope, that a conciliatory re- 
presentation would induce her to conclude another 
treaty, which might be so framed as to embrace 
a stipulation, not to countenance any attempt 
to obtain Africans as labourers, under any pre- 
text whatsoever. 

In this connection the Committee would not 
lose sight of the fact, that the remonstrances of 
the British Government, with that of other coun- 
tries, on all points relating to the suppression of 
slave-trading, under whatever name disguised, 
are considerably weakened, in consequence of the 
sanction it has extended to the system of import- 
ing Coolies from India and China, into our West- 
India colonies. So long as this is permitted, fo- 
reign Governments have a colourable pretext for 
declining to take any steps to check similar en- 
terprises prosecuted by their own subjects. If 
the statements in the public press and in private 
communications are to be credited, it would ap- 
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pear that a lengthened correspondence upon the 
Coolie-trade, and the laws relating thereto, has 
taken place between the British, the French and 
the American Governments, couched, on the 
part of the two latter, in the strongest possible 
language, and even going to the extent of de- 
manding the suppression of a trade, characterized 
by all the horrors and incidents of a regular slave- 
traffic. From the facts which the Committee 
have been enabled to collect, bearing upon the 
manner in which these two classes of Coolies—but 
especially those from China—are obtained; upon 
the systematic deceptions practised upon them 
with respect to their destination and term of 
service; upon the fearful mortality which occurs 
during the sea-passage, either from the prevalence 
of fevers and other maladies, or from suicides, 
committed under a feeling of despair; upon the 
treatment that awaits them in Cuba and the 
Chincha Islands; and upon the mortality that 
decimates their numbers. in our own colonies; 
they are satisfied that no language can be too 
strong, in which to speak of a system which is the 
cause of so large an amount of human misery 
and suffering. 

To a perfectly free immigration the Committee 
have never been oppcsed; and if, induced by the 
natural love of gain, Indians, Chinese, or 
Africans were, of their own free will, at their 
own expense, and under their own leaders, to 
seek employment in our colonies, bringing their 
labour to an open market, being free to select 
their own employers and the class of work suited 
to them, and to contract for such a term of ser- 
vice as their own inclinations or convenience 
prompted, no objection could possibly be raised to 
its development to any extent. But immigration, 
as it is at this time conducted, is an organized 
system of obtaining labour upon arbitrary terms, 
at the expense of our own Creole population, and 
to the detriment of the colonies into which they 
are introduced. The Committee regard the em- 
ployment of British vessels and British capital in 
this trade, as a practice greatly to be reprehended, 
and would rejoice to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government had deemed it advisable to prohibit 
immigration altogether, save under such re~ 
strictions as would leave the immigrants at per- 
fect liberty to select their own masters, and to 
contract for their own term of service, on their 
arrival in the colony. They also consider, that 
on no account whatever, ought British vessels to 
be allowed to convey immigrants to colonies where 
Slavery exists; for experience proves, that it is a 
consigning of them into a state of bondage, so 
that the enterprise is characterized by all the 
features of the abominable slave-trade. 

The Committee are aware that it is alleged that 
the British West-India colonies are in want of la- 
bour ; but they are also prepared to shew that this 
is true only in a relative sense, and in the least im- 
portant of the colonies. In proof of this assertion, 
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they take the liberty of referring your Lordship 
to the accompanying pamphlet, containing re- 
plies to queries on the Labour Question, recently 
addressed by them to their West-India correspon- 
dents. The evidence is overwhelming to the effect, 
that in those colonies where the greatest outcry 
for immigrants is made, labour is not only abun- 
dant, but in excess for the actual wants of the 
colony ; and that to secure it continuously, it is 
only necessary to pay the labourers regularly, 
and a fair rate of wages. The Committee have 
observed with extreme pain, the attempts which 
have been made to lead the people of this country 
into error on this subject, and to inspire them 
with misgivings of the happy results of emanci- 
pation. They trust, however, that the dissemi- 
nation of correct information, will tend to coun- 
teract the evil effects of the statements that have 
been so industriously circulated, in depreciation of 
a class of Her Majesty’s subjects, who are en- 
titled to special consideration and the tenderest 
judgment, on account of their past sufferings, and 
of the difficult and unprecedented circumstances 
in which they have been placed; but who have 
nobly vindicated their right to freedom, and the 
privileges of citizenship, and than whom, no more 
loyal or deserving class exists within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. 

The Committee would, in conclusion, express 
their gratitude to Almighty God, who has 
graciously blessed the humble endeavours of the 
friends of the negro and his descendants, to secure 
for them the first of human rights, and would 
desire that the Divine Spirit may guide the de- 
cisions of Her Majesty’s Ministers in completing 
the great work of Emancipation, and in vindicating 
the great principle of human freedom, that all 
men are born equal, of one common Father, with 
hope of salvation in one Redeemer. 


27, New Broad Street, 
4th June 1858. 


In reply, Lord Derby said that he con- 
curred generally in the objects of the deputa- 
tion. With regard to Brazil, he praised 
that Government for its honesty and good 
faith in the ‘fulfilment of treaties; and 
with reference to Cuba, he agreed that more 
could be done by the Governor-General of 
Cuba than by any external force; that every 
exertion had been and was every day being 
made to bring the Spanish Government to 
good faith in this matter ; and that he trusted 
this result might be brought about without a 
resort to coercive measures. In relation to 
the French system, as shewn in the case of 
the Regina Celi, there could be no doubt 
that it was really a new plan of slave-trade ; 
but the Government were pouring in evidence 
on this point on the French Government, 
and he hoped that the French Emperor (in 
whose desire to put down Slavery he had 
perfect confidence) would soon be himself 
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convinced that it was slavery in disguise. 
He feared that in this particular case 
there was evidence to shew that the blacks 
might be held as consenting parties. With 

to coolie emigration, he explained 
that Lord Carnarvon’s Bill was intended 
to put a stop to the carrying of coolies from 
India to any foreign possession. It was 
their determination to place the coolie emigra- 
tion to our own possessions on such a footing 
as should secure fair treatment to the coolies ; 
and he believed that if that could be ac- 
complished, the system of coolie emigration 
might be found beneficial both to the coolies 
themselves, and to the colonies. He repeated 
the great care and consideration which the 
Government were determined to give to 
secure for the coolies good treatment and fair 
play. He did not think that the exclusion‘of 
akon roduce from our markets would 
(even if Parliament would consent to it) 
make much difference to Cuba, inasmuch as 
other countries would take Cuban produce, 
and let. us have the supplies from other 
quarters which formerly went to them. He 
expressed generally every desire to prevent 
the slave-trade, and assured the deputation 
that the Government would never relax their 
efforts towards the accomplishment of this 
object. 

Dr. Hodgkin stated, that with regard to 
the alleged participation. of the Liberian 
Government in the French scheme, he 
thought that even if it were proved to 
be true, which he much doubted, great 
allowance would have to be made for its 
weakness, especially in the presence of the 
large force the French might have brought 
against them. He reiterated the opinion, 
however, that the Liberian Government 
were really no parties to the transaction. 


eee eel 


DEBATE ON THE CRUISER SYSTEM. 


AtrHouGH Mr. Hutt’s motion, a portion of the 
debate on which is recorded in our Parliamen- 
tary column, was directed against the right 
of search, the discussion really turned upon the 
propriety of abandoning the whole of that 
system of which it is only a principal fea- 
ture. It is much to be regretted that, in 
regard to the mooted question as to how the 
trade was suppressed in Brazil, no member 

uoted the returns of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court of Sierra Leone, which shew an extra- 
ordinary diminution in the number of cases 
brought for adjudication before it since 1851, 
the year when the moral measures instituted 
by Brazil for the suppression of the slave- 
trade began to take effect. From 1846 to 
1850, 246 cases were adjudicated, being an 
average of 62 a-year. In 1851, only 12 
occurred. From the beginning of 1852 to 
the end of 1856, the date of the latest re- 
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turns, the total number of cases did not 
exceed 12, or an average of less than 3 a- 
year, including those of canoes captured in 
the Sherbro waters by Mr. Consul Hanson, 
with no other aid than a couple of native 
boats. In connection with these facts, it 
must be borne in mind that, antecedent to 
1850, the annual eens of negroes 
into the several ports of Brazil averaged from 
45,000 to 50,000, and in 1844-5 even reached 
70,000 ; yet, during the whole of this course 
of years, the cruisers were in full activity. 
The inference is palpable. Lord Palmerston, 
as the great champion of the cruiser system, 
treats “‘ with the contempt it deserves” the 
assertion that the suppression of the traffic 
in slaves to Brazil was the result of improved 
opinion in that country. Whatever may be 
our opinion of the noble lord as a statesman, 
and of his policy, it is only justice to admit 
that he has been a consistent opponent of the 
slave-trade, and is the author of some of the 
most remarkable and energetic despatches 
that have ever been penned upon this sub- 
ject. But his Lordship is not over scrupu- 
ous in his statements, nor too exact in his 
logic. He asserts just as much as suits his 
immediate ag Baek and he cannot be igno- 
rant that the despatches from the Brazilian 
authorities teem with the most emphatic 
contradiction of the very assertion he makes. 
Admitting, however, that the offensive Act of 
1845—to the operation of which the ex- 
Premier attributes the cessation of the Bra- 
zilian Slave-trade—did, in fact, accomplish 
that object, it would only prove that one or 
two vessels of war, of no extraordinary 
armament, accomplished in a_ particular 
manner, on the Brazilian coast, what twenty 
vessels of war had failed to do on that of 
West Africa; and if the expedient was so 
efficacious in this instance, why was it not 
resorted to in the case of Cuba? In other 
words, why was that Act not extended to 
embrace Cuba and Porto Rico? It is a 
flagrant anomaly to keep suspended over 
Brazil, which has suppressed the trade in 
slaves to her ports, an Act of admitted rigour, 
and to abstain from applying the same mea- 
sure to Cuba, which continues her importa- 
tions to an almost unlimited amount, and 
with perfect impunity ; the fact being noto- 
rious, that only a few months ago, three or 
four slavers actually landed their human 
cargoes in the port of Havana, under the 
very nose of the British Commissioner. 

Some use has been made of the report of 
the Lords’ Committee on the slave-trade in 
1849. By all means let the advocates of the 
cruiser system have the full benefit of it. 
Now what did the Lords say ? 

“That the evidence which has been given 
before this Committee has led them to the 
conclusion, that although the efforts of Great 
Britain have not suppressed the slave-trade, 
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and although it is doubtful whether the 
number of slaves exported during the last 
two years is not greater than in some pre- 
ceding years, that, upon the whole, a large 
reduction of the trade has been effected, and 
its probable increase had been prevented.” 

e have here the emphatic assertion that 
the repressive system had not accomplished 
the object for which it was instituted, and 
that during a given period the exportations 
of slaves had even been increased. On the 
other hand it is alleged, that, on the whole 
there had been a diminution of the trade, an 
its probable increase prevented. Yet so little 
satisfied were the Lords as to the efficiency of 
the squadron, that though they strongly re- 
commended its continuance, they were of 
opinion material alterations in its equipment 
and direction were necessary, and recom- 
mended that the whole question should be 
reconsidered the following year. And here 
the matter was allowed to remain. Since 
that time considerable changes have been 
introduced to render the squadron more effec- 
tive. But with what result? Has it stopped 
the export of slaves to Cuba? Let the facts 
speak for themselves, notorious as they are, 

t not fewer than 20,000 negroes are every 
year landed in that island; to which number 
we must add at least 6000, to make allowance 
for the mortality on the voyage; and that 
for every slave landed Captain-General 
Concha gets three gold doubloons, or nearly 
4l. sterling, the rate of bribe fixed by 
General O’Donnell, once Captain-General 
of Cuba, and now Prime-Minister of Spain. 

It appears to be another great point with 
the advocates of this system, that if the 

uadron has not repressed the traffic, it has 
checked it. We are enabled to state, on ex- 
cellent authority, that this is another error. 
It has been driven into other channels,and the 
difficulty of getting away has only increased 
the boldness of the traders, and put their 
astuteness on its mettle. A slave bought 
on the coast for 10/., and sold in Havana 
for 601. or 100/., is a profitable commodity, 
and to secure such enormous gains there is 
no risk the slave-trader will not incur. The 
fact is, the entire system has been a gigantic 
mistake, but the Government does not see its 
way to abandon it. Yet are the tax-payers 
of this country involved in an expenditure 
of at least 100,000/. sterling a year, because 
Spain does not choose to be honest, andAme- 
rica permits the abuse of her flag to vessels 
engaged in this immoral trade. It is not 
likely the community will continue to sub- 
mit to so gross an injustice ; and it might not 
be out of place to suggest, that as Spain has 
taken 400,0007. of British money, as com- 
pensation for suppressing the slave-trade, 
she ought to be required either to fulfil her 
obligations, or refund the amount. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


(Continued from page 180.) 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(June 10th.) 
DEPORTATION OF NEGROES. 

Viscount Goprricn asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
was any truth in the statement alleged in the 
Times of the 17th of May to have been made by 
Mr. Mason, United States Minister to France, 
that there had been some communication between 
the Governments of England and France upon 
the subject of the exportation of negroes from the 
West Coast of Africa, in the course of which 
Her Majesty’s Government had informed Count 
Walewski that they would not object to the 
French scheme for that om or while the wants 
of the British colonies were being supplied by the 
coolie-trade ? 

Mr. S. FirzGErRaup said the attention of the 
Government was at once called to the statement 
to which the honourable gentleman referred, and 
— misapprehension must have existed as to 

e facts on the part of Mr. Mason. It was true 
that there were communications between our 
Government and France in reference to the 
scheme of free emigration, as it was termed ; but 
during the whole course of those communications, 
they were, on our side, rather expressions of re- 
gret that any such scheme should have been 
ae and still more as it was persisted in ; 
and, certainly, no concessions were at any time 
made such as were described by Mr. Mason, nor 
any admission that such a course would be 


5 
r. C. FortrEscvE asked if the scheme was 
still going on ? 

Mr. S. FirzaeRaxp said the British Govern- 
ment felt it their duty to point out strongly their 
objections to the scheme, but they had no reason 
to suppose that it was given up. His noble friend 
at the head of the Foreign Department had pro- 
posed to the French Government that they should 
name a person, and we should name a person to 
make inquiries on the spot, and the French Go- 
vernment had assented to that course. 


(July 12th) 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

On the motion for going into committee of 
supply, Mr. Hurr rose to call attention to the 
committees on the slave-trade in 1848 1840, and 
to move a resolution on thesubject. Eight years 
ago, at the request of a select committee, he sub- 
mitted to the House a resolution condemning 
attempts at suppressing the slave-trade by means 
of an armed force. That proposition was reject- 
ed by a considerable: majority, and although he 
retained in their full force his convictions as to 
the folly and cruelty of our proceedings on the 
coast of Africa, he had not thought it right since 
that period to agitate a subject of so much deli- 
cacy. The time had now arrived, however, when 
he might with propriety revert to it. We had 
had additional experience of our attempts at 
suppression. He believed, moreover, that a con- 
siderable change had taken place in public opi- 
nion, and many members who opposed him in 
1850 had since communicated to him their regret 
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that they were induced to take up a position 
against him, and their determination to amend 
thejr conduct if he would give them an oppor- 
tunity. It was at one time his intention to test 
the feelings of the House by some resolution simi- 
lar to that which he proposed in 1850, but the 
late ery of the session, the number of members 
who had left town, the jaded appearance of those 
who remained, still more an apprehension that 
he might embarrass the Government in negocia- 
tions of a critical and delicate nature with a 
foreign State, had determined him not to attempt 
to pledge the Ministry or the House to any par- 
ticular course in regard to the suppression of 
Slavery, but to reserve his efforts for some future 
and more convenient occasion. He had no wish 
to impugn the views or the conduct of those who, 
at the ‘close of a great European war, looking 
solely at the wickedness of the slave-trade, 
thought that England might with propriety step 
out of the usual course of nations for the purpose 
of suppressing that traffic ; nay, the idea of re- 
sorting to an armed force was in the first instance 
a not unnatural suggestion ; but when the expe- 
rience of forty years had proved that an armed 
force could not put down the slave-trade—that, 
on the contrary, it extended and aggravated the 
evil—that the work was fatal to the gallant men 
_— in the suppression service, and that we 
ran the risk of coming into‘collision with power- 
ful States, thereby compromising the peace of the 
world; when he remembered, moreover, that all 
that could be said in favour of the present system 
was, that it had in some inappreciable degree 
checked the traffic, he thought the time had come 
when we ought to reconsider the subject. The 
statement, that after a trial of forty years we had 
not succeeded in putting down the slave-trade, 
might easily be confirmed by a reference to what 
was now going on in the waters of Cuba. He 
regretted that the papers relating to the slave- 
trade, which were annually presented to Parlia- 
ment, had not been placed in the hands of mem- 
bers during the present session, for it was always 
convenient to have the opportunity of referring 
to Parliamentary and official documents ; but in 
the absence of any recent papers of this descrip- 
tion, he must have recourse to the papers of last 
session; and he found in them a communication 
from the commissioners at the Havana to 
the then Foreign Secretary, dated the 5th of 
January 1856. In that communication the 
commissioners stated that the slave-trade with 
the island of Cuba was carried on with increased 
vigour, nor could they hold out any reasonable 
hope of its diminution, unless the local Govern- 
ment lent its hearty aid and concurrence in 
effecting that result. On the 31st of January of 
last year the commissioners observed that they 
regretted to say that the slave-trade was carried 
on there not only extensively, but almost with 
impunity. In addition to that information, the 
House had the information communicated by 
means of the ordinary public organs, He was 
not aware from official sources what might now 
be the actual condition of the slave-trade with 
the Spanish West-India islands; but the honour- 
able gentleman opposite, who represented with so 
much ability the Foreign-office in that House, 
would contradict him if he made an erroneous 
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statement in asserting that the slave-trade with 
Cuba was never in greater activity than at the 
present moment. Thus, then, they had establj 
the circumstance that the slave-trade was<not 
suppressed by means of armed cruisers. That 
was proved as a matter of fact; and as a matter 
of reason, it could easily be established that they 
mever could succeed by such means. It was re- 
marked by Mr. Burke, in his celebrated letter to 
Mr. Pitt, that the slave-trade could only be put 
down in the country of i ion. Cuba and 
Brazil could put it down, as at different periods 
they had put it down, but it was impossible for 
this country, so long as high prices were given in 
any part of the world the importation of 
African slaves, to arrest this kind of merchandise 
in its progress to the market. Why was it that 
in this country, with all the means of prevention 
possessed, they abandoned high duties on 
8 articles as spirits and tobacco? Because 
they found it impossible to prevent the opera- 
tions of the smuggler; and they might as well 
arm a fleet, or denounce | penalties against 
the flow of the tides or revolutions of the 
Seasons, as attempt to stop by similar means the 
operation of that t law of commercial inter- 
course—the law of demand and supply. If such 
was the conclusion at which wise and learned 
men had arrived by dint of reasoning, the same 
result had also been arrived at by practical men, 
who drew their conclusions from the scenes of real 
life. He found, that before the last Committee 
appointed by that House, on the motion of the 
late Mr. Hume, to consider a subject analogous 
to the one he now brought under the notice of 


the House, Captain Hamilton, for several years 
in command of a vessel in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade on the coasts of Cuba and 


we i called as a witness, and that officer 
stated :— 

** So long as there is a demand for slaves, and 
money to pay for them, so long they will just as 
easily be had as hogsheads of sugar, or any other 
marketable article. There never was, either in 
Cuba or Brazil, much difficulty in getting slaves. 
It was always a question of £ «. d. 

Evidence similar to this was given by Sir C. 
Hotham, who stated : 

“I consider that the extent of the slave-trade 
depends entirely on the commercial demand for 
slaves, and that it has little or no relation to the 
squadron. Experience has proved the present 
system of suppression to be fruitless.” 

Commodore Mansell stated: ‘* No possible ap- 
ee ion of force will ever extinguish the slave- 

e ” 


The late Mr. Bandinell, who presided for thirty 
years over that department of the Foreign-office 
which is charged with suppressing the slave-trade, 
told the Committee of 1848, “that the squadron 
produced on the slave-trade little or no at 
all.” Sir Stephen Lushington, who took a some- 
what different view, gave evidence to nearly the 
same effect. Sir F. ton, whose name would 
not readily be forgotten in that House, and 
whose intelligence and ity were scarcely less 
admirable than his high moral qualities, be- 
queathed these parting words to his country : 

* I must declare my conviction that the slave- 
trade never will be suppressed by the system 
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hitherto pursued. You will be defeated by its 
enormous gains. You may throw impediments 
in the way of these miscreants; you may aug- 
ment their perils; you may reduce their profits ; 
but enough, and more than enough, will remain 
to baffle all your humane efforts.’ 

The larger portion of that House would recollect 
the great Meeting held in 1841 at Exeter Hall, 
presided over by the Prince Consort. They knew 
that the speeches made and the resolutions carried 
on that occasion were all animated by the same 
spirit, and embodied the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of forcible suppression had been, and must 
necessarily be, a failure. He could goon with a 
multitude of quotations to the same effect, but 
he would not fatigue the House with them. Such 
a mass of authority, reasoning, and facts was 
collected on this subject as had never been aceu- 
mulated before on any other; and it all went to 
prove that the system had failed. If it haddone 
nothing worse, they might then have said that, 
though they had expended the money and wasted 
the resources of the country, they had been ani- 
mated by good and honourable intentions; but, 
in his opinion, they had failed, with consequences 
terrible to contemplate. He could not believe 
that either that House or the country would ever 
have sanctioned this proceeding ifa few naked 
facts could have been brought under their appre- 
hension. Mr. Burke remarked, on the subject of 
the American war, that a conscientious man would 
be careful how he dealt with blood. And was that 
House aware of the extent to which, for forty 
years, they had been dealing with the blood of 
their fellow-creatures, under the delusion that 
they were suppressing the slave-trade? He would 
read a description of the consequences of this sys- 
tem of suppression given by the late Duke of 
Wellington. The Duke of Wellington addressed 
these emphatic words to the Congress of Verona, 
in 1822, after the armed suppression system had 
been in operation a few years : 

“ The very attempt at prevention tends to the 
augmentation of the evil. Thedread of detection 
suggests expedients of concealment productive of 
the most dreadful sufferings to the cargo. The 
numbers put on board in each venture are so far 
from being proportioned to the capacity of the 
vessel, that the probable profits of each voyage 
are notoriously calculated only on the survivors ; 
and the mortality is accordingly frightful to a 
degree unknown since the attention of mankind 
was first called to the horrors of this traffic.” 

This description, given’by the Duke of, Wellington 
in the face of Europe and of the British Govern- 
ment, was unquestionably true at the time it was 
uttered, and was in a tenfold degree true at the 
present moment, when the resources of steam, 
and other scientific improvements, had been a 
oe to the prevention of the slave-trade. The 

itish squadron had been utterly unable to pre- 
vent the embarkation of slaves from the coast of 
Africa almost in proportion to the demand for 
slaves in America; but it had tended to increase 
enormously the revolting circumstances of the 
traffic. Let the House bear in mind the modein 
which the slave-trade was conducted. Large 
bodies of slaves were brought down in gangs from 
the interior of Africa to the coast for embarkation. 
If that portion of the coast off which the slave- 
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vessels were lyin pm! aE was constantly 


the case—to be blockaded by British cruisers, the 
slaves were deposited in factories, or what were 
called barracoons, until an opportunity occurred 
of embarking them ; and they remained in these 
places, chained together, frequently for weeks, 
and sometimes for months. The consequence 
was that they died in great numbers from dis- 
ease and privation ; and there were authenticated 
instances of their having perished, by the act of 
their owners, in a universal massacre. Thousands 
of these unfortunate beings died from fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst, in their hurried marches along 
the coast, and in the boat expeditions which were 
necessary for their clandestine embarkation, to 
avoid the vigilance of the British cruisers. Then 
came the middle passage, with its accumulated 
horrors. Let hon. gentlemen imagine the mise- 
ries of men so packed on board ship that, during 
the whole course of the Atlantic voyage, they 
were unable either to change their position or to 
stir their limbs, while the putrefying dead could 
not be removed from immediate contact with the 
living. Let the House think of the sufferings of 
the ‘survivors, and the permanent injury which 
their health must have sustained, independently 
of the agonies of those unfortunate creatures who 
died under such horrible and revolting circum- 
stances. Mr. Bandinell had calculated that the 
proportion of slaves who perished in the middle 
passage was 25 per cent.; Sir F. Buxton esti- 
m the deaths at 33 per cent.; and although 
there had been considerable controversy on the 
subject, he (Mr. Hutt) believed these estimates 
were substantially correct. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was undoubtedly right when he told the 
Congress of Verona that in consequence of the 
attempts to suppress the slave-trade “the mor- 
tality is accordingly frightful to a degree unknown 
since the attention of mankind was first called to 
the horrors of this traffic.” The responsibility 
of all these horrors, cruelties, and massacres 
rested with every man in the country who sup- 
eae the existing system, and with all the mem- 

rs of that House who advocated its main- 
tenance, and who might, if they chose, put an 
end to it. He would not touch upon the position 
of the British naval force employed in the sup- 
pression of this traffic, for he saw below him the 
noble member for Sandwich (Lord C. Paget), 
whose personal experience would enable him to 
afford the House valuable information upon the 
subject. There was, however, another very im- 
portant point with reference to the question to 
which recent occurrences had lately directed the 
attention of the country. It was necessary for 
him to refer to the angry quarrel which had re- 
cently arisen between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica on this subject, and which he was happy to 
believe had been amicably settled by the wisdom 
and promptitude displayed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but he might remind the House that 
it was notorious that, for many years past, a per- 
severance in the system of suppression had been 
constantly dragging this country to the verge of 
hostilities with those two great maritime States be- 
tween whom and ourselves it was most desirable, for 
the highest interests of civilization, that relations 
of amity and goodwill should be maintained. 
There was reason to believe that the dispute with 
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America had been concluded; but to-day we were 
embroiled with America, and to-morrow we might 
be embroiled with France, if the existing system 
was continued. Unless that system was abandoned 
the time would speedily arrive when we should 
be engaged in an angry dispute on this subject 
with one or other of those powerful States, from 
which we could not recede with honour or dig- 
nity, and in which we could not maintain our 
position without entailing upon the civilized por- 
tion of the world all the horrors and miseries of 
war. In order to avoid such a calamity, there- 
fore, he asked that our cruisers should not be 
furnished with any instructions for boarding 
foreign ships except in cases where suspicion of 
piracy existed. The right of visit, as distin- 
guished from the right of search, in a time of 
peace, except in the case of vessels with regard to 
which*a strong presumption of piracy existed, 
was a pretension which neither France nor Ame= 
rica would ever permit this country to exercise. 
They had it on the high authority of Lord 
Stowell, that for the exercise of such a right 
there was no pretext or foundation whatever in 
the law or polity of nations. He did not know 
what arrangements Her Majesty’s Government 
had effected with America, but he hoped that, if 
our pretensions had been called in question, they 
had not hesitated frankly to renounce pretensions 
so exorbitant and unjustifiable. On the last oc- 
casion when this subject was under discussion the 
hon. members who advocated the maintenance of 
the squadron indulged in a good deal of thatin- 
flammatory eloquence and national laudation, 
which were at all times so acceptable to the British 
public, and especially to the religious portion of 
it. There was no doubt that the British nation 
was the finest people in the world ; they were the 
most sagacious, and, above all, the most con= 
sistent. They professed—and, no doubt, most 
sincerely felt—the deepest interest in the wrongs 
and sufferings of the African “a and then 
they passed the Sugar Duties Bill, the necessary 
consequence of which was — to increase 
Slavery and the slave-trade. Theyrelied for the 
extinction of the slave-trade upon a system which 
long experience had proved to be utterly futile 
and abortive. When this subject was last de- 
bated his right hon. friend the member for Ox- 
ford made a most able and effective s in 
which he stated, that although General Valdez 
was no longer Captain-General of Cuba, the 
slave-trade had been entirely abolished; but 
General Roncales was the successor of General 
Valdez as Captain-General of Cuba; and it was 
owing to his honourable and generous exertions 
that a stop was at that time put to the slave- 
trade. The noble lord on that occasion inti 

that the day was not far distant when France 
and America, who sympathized so warmly in our 
efforts, would join with us in such an address to 
Brazil and Cuba, on the subject of the slave 
trade, as would constrain those two countries to 
defer to it; and, on that account, he, as well as 
his right hon. friend, called upon the House to 
continue the African squadron. The state ofthe 
slave-trade at this hour in the Cuban waters, 
the well known feeling of France, and of a} 
portion of the United States, respecting t 
slave-trade, offered, he thought, a very signifi- 
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‘cant commentary on these predictions, and sug- 
to the House how far they ought to trust 
ir judgments to men who rather took their 
counsels from the delusions of a fatal consistency 
than from reason and expediency. During the 
quarter of a century in which he had occupied a 
seat in Parliament it had always been declared 
that we were just on the point of success. We 
had always been in a state of paulo post futurum 
beatitude. We had always been just on the point 
of attaining that which, after forty years’ en- 
deavour, we had not yet succeeded in attaining. 
In 1850 his right hon. friend said we had ex- 
tinguished the Cuban slave-trade, and called 
upon us to regard this as an earnest of the suc- 
cess which was to follow, and of the complete 
and final triumph of our efforts at suppression. 
The same language would probably be held tay 
possibly by the noble lord (Palmerston); It 
would no doubt be said, also, that we had ex- 
tinguished a vast amount of Slavery formerly 
carried on with Brazil. In point of fact, we had 
done neither the one thing nor the other. The 
Governors-General of Cuba — Valdez, Roncales, 
and Concha—did try to put a stop to the slaye- 
trade, and their names ought never to be men- 
tioned in this country without honour. Since 
1850, too, the Emperor and the Legislature of 
Brazil had put down the slave-trade in that 
country. In 1848 and 1849 it was proved be- 
fore the Slave-trade Committee that slaves, to 
the number of 50,000 or 60,000 per annum, 
were imported into Brazil in spite of all the 
efforts of our squadron. Now, the whole of that 
branch of the disgusting traffic was, he believed, 
annihilated. But was it our squadron, our 
policy, our efforts, which accomplished this? 
e might as well lay claim to the beneficent ope- 
rations of Nature; we might as well be told that 
it was our agency which made the fruits of the 
earth to ripen in autumn, or the flowers to blos- 
som beneath the sunshine of spring. He had 
now done. He had shewn the House that our 
present system was productive of no good, that, 
on the contrary, it was largely productive of evil ; 
and from the nature of things it must necessarily 
beso. He had shewn that for forty years together 
the system had failed, and he now respectfully, 
but earnestly, asked the House if it was to be 
continued. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, “That it is expedient to discontinue 
the practice of authorising Her Majesty's ships 
to visit and search vessels under foreign flags with 
a view of suppressing the traffic in slaves. 

Mr. CaRDWELt said the motion was not, like 
that last submitted to the House on this subject, 
a motion for the withdrawal of the squadron em- 
ployed in suppressing the slave-trade. It pro- 
posed that, leaving our squadron on the coast of 
Africa, the House should yet fetter the hands of 
Her Majesty's Government in the instructions 
given to the commanders of those squadrons ; and 
such being the case, he thought that under no 
circumstances would the House of Commons be 
likely to adopt the resolution. His honourable 
friend, in the course of his able speech, reminded 
the House of the inquiry as to the efficacy of the 
squadron which some years ago was instituted. 

e told the House of the Committee of which he 
acted as the chairman, but he made no mention 
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of that other Committee,which, at the same time, 
in the other House of Parliament, had conducted 
thesameinquiry,and which,upon,he believed,fuller 
evidence, came to exactly the opposite conclusion. 
The House of Lords’ Committee, in an unani- 
mous report, expressed in the strongest terms 
their opinion, as the result of the evidence laid 
before them, that the squadron was not ineffec- 
tive; that for the space of 2000 miles it had 
cleared the coast of Africa from the greatest curse 
which man could inflict on man; and while the 
Committee did not lead us to rely exclusively 
upon a squadron for the mormon of the slave- 
trade, it pointed out that there were two benefi- 
cent influences on which you could firmly rely, 
namely, commerce and Christianity. It declared 
that, if the evidence laid before them proved no- 
thing else, it proved that the removal of our 
squadron would be followed by universal piracy 
along the coast; that the Missions would be 
driven from the shore; that Christianity would 
be extinguished ; and that the then nascent, but 
now flourishing, commerce carried on would be 
instantly annihilated. That was the unanimous 
opinion, upon the evidence laid before them, of the 
Lords’ Committee, who had the great advantage 
of following, a session afterwards, the delibera- 
tions carried on by this House, and who were 
therefore able to examine by the light of their 
inquiry those points which the Commons’ Com- 
mittee might be thought to have considered par- 
tially or incompletely. But what was the nature 
of \he report of the Commons’ Committee? He 
was sure that some of his honourable friends had 
not forgotten how, day after day, resolution after 
resolution was so keenly contested, that in innu- 
merable divisions there were seven on one side 
and seven on the other, until, at last, the report 
came down to the House, rather the report of the 
hon. chairman (Mr. Hutt), by whose single vote 
it was carried, as against the unanimous report 
of the other House of Parliament. In this House 
the report was fully debated, and by a decisive 
majority it was rejected, so that he might appeal 
from the decision of the Committee to the decision 
of the House. What were the vaticinationscon- 
tained in that report? That a negro was like 
any other cargo, and that as long as there was a 
demand for him, and as long as money could 

urchase him, he would be had; that the demand 
in Brazil had never been so great, and the trade 
had never been pursued so vigorously; all lead- 
ing to the conclusion that to try and put down 
the slave-trade with Brazil was a hopeless un- 
dertaking. His honourable friend had just de- 
clared that he and others were not true prophets, 
and that he therefore hoped the House would not 
place much trust in their judgment as to the fu- 
ture. Now, it was in 1850 that they were told of the 
hopelessness of suppressing the Brazilian slave- 
trade; bat where was that trade before 1851 had 
expired? It was said that its extinction was due 
entirely to the policy of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. But in 1850 the argument was pushed 
still further. In those days it used to be said— 
** By maintaining the African squadron you are 
inflaming the pride and insulting the dignity of 
Brazil. You can but rely for the suppression of 
the trade on the efforts of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment; yet how can you expect that Government 
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to “ree with you so long as you are affront- 
ing its dignity and rousing the national passions ?” 
That was the argument used by honourable gen- 
tlemen. If honourable members were to listen 
to the evidence of Sir Gore Ouseley, they would 
find it to be his.opinion that despair would take 
possession of the advocates of the cause of huma- 
nity in Brazil if our squadron were to be re- 
moved. But then it was argued that the Bra- 
zilian Government would never abolish the traffic 
in slaves so long as that squadron was main- 
tained. That, however, was fortunately not 
the view of the matter which had been taken by 
the Minister of the day or by the House of 
Commons at the period to which we referred : 
and what had been the result? Most stringent 
instructions had been sent out to Sir J. Hudson, 
who was then our Minister at Rio, calling upon 
him to act with due vigour. And how, he would 
ask, had the matter terminated? A Brazilian 
fort had fired upon the ‘* Cormorant ;” the ** Cor- 
morant” had instantly returned the fire; the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had gone down to 
the Brazilian Chamber, and had said, “I will do 
all I can to maintain the honour and dignity of 
the nation, but you must not suppose that when 
a country like is in earnest, you can 
long maintain a traffic which she is anxious to 
extinguish.” At that moment the knell of the 
slave-trade was rung; and having mentioned 
that result, as shewing the value to be attached 
to the report of his honourable friend, he should 
next advert to the rt which had emanated 
from the Committee of 1853, which had been ap- 
pointed on the motion of the late Mr. Hume. In 
that document he found a paragraph to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘“«Itis gratifying to find that there is a diffe- 
rent state of the slave-trade on the West Coast of 
Africa, and that it has been much reduced since 
1848. Those efforts in the cause of humanity, 
continued for so many years, must be looked upon 
as honourable to the nation, and the result affords 
a strong inducement to persevere until this ini- 
quitous trade is entirely abolished.” 

Such were the sentiments entertained by the 
last Committee which had been nominated by 
that House; but his honourable friend had quoted, 
in support of his views the evidence of Captain 
Hamilton, whose testimomy must carry with it 


“considerable weight in favour of whatever side it 


might be given. His honourable friend, how- 
ever, had omitted to dwell upon the circumstance 
that the unanimous report of the Committee had 
been in opposition to that evidence. The honour- 
able gentleman had also quoted from the evidence 
of Sir C. Hotham, and he no doubt had spoken 
before the Committee of 1849 in terms of regret 
at our exertions not having been more complete 
in putting an end toa traffic the horrors of which 
he himself had been doomed to witness. But was 
Sir C. Hotham, he would ask, to be reckoned 
among the number of those by whom the with- 
drawal of our squadronwas recommneded ? It was 
asserted that the sufferings of the middle passage 
had been greatly increased by the steps which 
this country had taken ; and he trusted those who 
made that statement had taken pains to examine 
the evidence upon the subject which had been 
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adduced. He had the honour of being a member 
for the city of when the Committee of 
1849 had been appointed. His nomination as a 
member of the Committee had been opposed in 
that House upon the that, sitting as the 
representative for Liverpool, he must be 

as being favourable to the withdrawal of the 
squadron. Now, he was ready to admit that his 


opinion upon the question had at first, before he 
had tho: ly informed himself with respect te 
it, taken t direction; but when all the evi- 


dence that bore upon it had been laid before him, 
he had arrived at the opposite conclusion. Much 
stress was laid upon the evidence of Mr. Bandi- 
nell; but it was but right in ing with that 
evidence to bear in mind that it was i 
statistical information which had been 
to him by Dr. Cliffe, who was himself interested 
in the slave-trade, and by whose information 
it was admitted Mr. Bandinell had been misled. 
He might next advert to the circumstance 
that the average mortality during the middle 
passage, while our regulations were being carried 
out under Sir W. Dobbin, was computed at 14 
per cent. ; while the testimony of Sir C. Hotham 
shewed that it had become reduced to 5 per cent. 
The argument which had been adduced from 
those facts was that the price of slaves, owing to 
the measures which had been taken by this 
country, had been increased, and that conse- 
quently their inhuman masters set a greater 
value upon them, and took r precautions 
for the preservation of their lives, than had 
viously the case. Now, if Sir C. Ho 
was to be quoted as an authority upon the sub- 
ject, he trusted he should be permitted to read a 
few sentences from the evidence which he had 
given before the Committee. He had said, “ I 
anxiously hope the slave-trade will never be al- 
lowed. If you remove all restrictions, and take 
your squadron entirely away, small speculators 
will spring up, who will undersell those who are 
now in the market; the slave-trade will be 
greatly increased in its horrors, and it is im- 
ossible to predict what calamities may ensue. 
Pirates will abound, and it will become impossi- 
ble for the legitimate trader to conduct his opera- 
tions on the coast.” Now, in dealing with the 
subject, our attention must be directed to that 
important question, the supply of cotton for our 
manufacturers, a trade in which, of a most re- 
markable and satisfactory character, was spring- 
ing up, as the work of native hands, native ven- 
ture, and native capital, encouraged by gentle- 
men of spirit in Manchester, and which trade we 
were told, upon the authority of Sir C. Hotham 
and other witnesses, must be inevitably extin- 
tinguished if our squadron were removed. We 
must also not lose sight of the labours of our 
Missionaries, who were devoting their lives and 
energies to the propagation of Christianity 
among the native Africans. Those zealous men 
were members of no particular denomination, 
inhabitants of no particular country. No more 
valuable information, indeed, with respect to the 
natives of Africa, had been furnished to us than 
that which emanated from American Missio- 
naries, who expressed their regret that their own 
country was not in a position to extend to them 
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that protection in the discharge of their duties 
which, owing to the existence of treaties, Eng- 
land was in a position to afford. He would only 
mention that one authority (American) had 
stated that the British squadron had done _ 
service to the cause of hero by putting down 
piracy on the coast of Africa, by restoring peace 
and tranquillity to the countries on the coast, by 
fostering trade and commerce, protecting. Mis- 
sions, and generally furthering the interests of 
civilization. And now, after having paid 400,000. 
to Spain to induce her to enter into a treaty 
with .us, and having solicited other nations to 
join with us, they were asked, at a time when 
the slave-trade with Brazil. had been extin- 
—— when the momentary difficulty with 

merica had been got over, to turn round and 
ask other nations to release us from the engage- 
ments we had contracted, and to reverse entirely 
the policy we had so long pursued. The House 
had San of a different opinion when this ques- 
tion last came before it ; it had since had a gra- 
tifying proof of the wisdom of that division in the 
entire cessation of the Brazilian slave-trade ; and 
he rejoiced to perceive on the part of the Govern- 
ment — of a disposition to convey to Spain, in 
intelligible language, certain suggestions which 
might lead to a reconsideration of the policy of 
that country. Atall events, without advocating 
a reliance — the squadron alone as the means 
of accomplishing the great object in view, he be- 
lieved that Christianity and the commerce now 
springing up in Africa would continue to spread, 
to the advantage of those countries. He 
could not believe that America, which had de- 
clared the slave-trade to be piracy, or France, 
would become enemies of this on account 
of our adherence to a policy that had produced 
such excellent results and so much honour to 
this country. He hoped the House would adhere 
to the opinion it had expressed in 1849, and 
would not give its sanction to a retrograde policy, 
which would be inconsistent with our material 
interests, derogatory to our honour, and preju- 
dicial to the best interests of civilization. 


BARON HUMBOLDT ON AMERICAN 

SLAVERY. 
Tue following highly-interesti 
taken from a recent number of the New- 
York Tribune. It is from a private letter, 
addressed by the venerable philosopher to his 
friend, Mr. Julius Froebel, an author of 
distinction. The Baron’s testimony against 
Slavery adds one more to “the host of 
witnesses ” who have raised their voice in 
condemnation’ of this iniquity. The editor 
of the Tribune publishes it with the Baron’s 
consent. 


.“ Accept, my dear Froebel, if only in a few 
lines, my most cordial thanks for your kind letter 
and for the gift of an able work on your personal 
experience in America, in which you have sub- 








extract is 
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mitted ali classes of society to such a sagacious 
comparison. You are here warmly cherished 
in the memory of all who are acquainted with 
your rma scientific attainments, the 
nobleness of your character, and the peculiar 
features of your mind. I have boasted of your 
enduring friendship with me in the new volume 
of Kosmos, p. 541. I closed this volume just as 
I received the first part of your travels and 
researches, which had already often been described 
to me by friends, and especially by Varnhagen 
von Ense. I trust I shall not lose your favour 
on account of my differing from you in regard to 
the connection between the North Mexican high- 
lands and the Rocky Mountains. ‘Our con- 
troversy, as you will find when you read 
attentively (pp. 431—440), is almost entirely one 
of words. I make a distinction between a broad, 
continuous elevation, and the disconnected chain 
rising above it, often steeply and like battlements. 
The word mountain is very indefinite. In spite 
of my heretical disposition, however, your ninth 
chapter (pp. 504—518) gives me a great deal of 
instruction. You have explained many points 
which were only hinted at in the ‘“ Remarks” 
Contributions to Phys. Geog., Smithson. Inst.) 
ut there are other things which come nearer 
my heart than those elevations. Your next 
volume on the political future of America would 
I, almost the original Adam, gladly live to see. 
rar ny He brand the hence devotion to 
slavery, the treacherous im on of negroes, 
fade’ the pretence of their becoming free—a 
means to stimulate the hunting of n in the 
interior of Africa. What atrocities have been 
witnessed by one who has had the misfortune to 
live from 1789 to 1858. My book against Slavery 
(Political Essay on the Island of Cuba) is not 
prohibited in Madrid, but cannot be purc in 
the United States, which you call ‘* The Repub- 
lic of distinguished people,” except with the 
omission of every — that relates to the suffer- 
ings of our coloured fellow-men, who, according 
to my political views, are entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the same freedom with ourselves. Add 
to this, the anathema on other races of men, 
forgetting that the most ancient cultivation of 
humanity, before that of the white Hellenic race 
in Assyria, in Babylon, in the valley of the Nile, 
in Iran, in China, was the work of coloured men, 
though not woolly-haired. ° 
of still work hard, mostly in the nigh 
because I am unmercifully tormented with 
constantly increasing correspondence, for the 
most part of not the slightest interest. I live 
joyless in my 89th year, because, of the much for 
which I have ardently striven from my early 
youth so little has been accomplished. ié 
‘s With renewed expressions ‘of ‘the. friendship 
of many years, which political events have never 
troubled, I am ever your illegible 


Au. Humsoupr, 
Berlin, January 11, 1858. 
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